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The Director's Report 











FORGING AHEAD! 


Last year we took a risk and decided to take a 
hard look at our future—where the National Park 
Service wanted to be and needed to go. Through the 
Steering Committee and the 75th Anniversary Sym- 
posium held last fall in Vail, Colorado, we opened 
ourselves up to the scrutiny of the public and our 
colleagues in the conservation field. The final report 
from that conference will be available in March, and 
I believe we will find it to be very useful. I'm sure 
we Can expect to see some things that make us feel 
uncomfortable, but we must remember that's been 
part of the package from the beginning. You've got 
to be able to accept constructive criticism if you're 
really looking for an objective evaluation, and we 
are! Although we took grief from some of the press 
who characterized the Symposium as a self- 
congratulatory birthday party in which the Service 
was seeking a "pat on the back" from the public and 
others, that simply wasn't the case. The intent of the 
Symposium was always to help us approach the 
future in the most effective and positive way. 

Something that came out loud and clear at the Symposium, and is 
reflected in the Steering Committee report, is the frustration felt throughout 
the Park Service that no matter how hard we work, we can't do enough to 
adequately preserve the resources and make them available for public enjoy- 
ment. We feel like we're behind the curve and can't do many of the things 
that are needed. Perhaps such feelings exist in any dedicated workforce, but I 
do feel this is an issue that must be addressed, not ignored. The problem is 
that none of us can remedy this and other issues of similar magnitude either 
simply or quickly. Like it or not, a lot of the recommendations and concerns 
that will come from this effort will take time to deal with. Almost all of these 
issues are complex and not easily addressed—that's why many of them aren't 
new, and in fact have been around for quite awhile. But quick fixes haven't 
been the answer in the past and they aren't now. So we're going to have to 
expect answers that it may take some time to develop and put in place. 

But, that doesn't mean we'll be dragging our feet either. A lot has already 
happened since October. The Steering Committee met this month to adopt 
their final report and develop their final recommendations. They have 
identified six core strategic objectives to serve as the pillars of the policies 
and management of the park system: resource stewardship and protection; 
access and enjoyment; education and interpretation; proactive leadership; 
science and research; and professionalism. Also, this month, the ranger 
series task force met with the Office of Personnel Management to review the 
qualifications and classification standards for the ranger series, and develop 
standards to address our ongoing concerns in this area. 

This action on a major personnel issue is a direct result of recommenda- 
tions from Team Implement. As you know, I've charged Deputy Director 
Cables with responsibility for taking immediate action on the recommenda- 
tions we've identified as fast-track objectives, such as creating a mandatory 
orientation program for all NPS employees (to be in place this summer); 
holding a joint meeting of natural and cultural resource employees to better 
coordinate the work between these two groups (to be held in March in Cape 
Cod); and establishing a working group to determine areas in which all 
levels of Service personnel can lead by example in order to show greater 
commitment to the values inherent in our mission. Through Team 
Implement, Herb Cables is also looking into reprogramming existing 
positions to make sure that the daily needs of natural and cultural resources 
are addressed fully by professional subject matter specialists. That may be 
one of the ways we can begin to get “ahead of the curve." The team that 
Deputy Director Cables has pulled together taps into the energy, creativity 
and enthusiasm of mid-level managers to develop the strategies that we will 
all need to support. I think the Deputy Director's aggressive leadership has 





been and will continue to be critical to the success 
of the follow-up on the Symposium. 

As a direct result of the Symposium, we've 
created an Office of Strategic Planning that reports 
directly to me. I asked Gerry Patten, who was 
regional director of the North Atlantic Region, to 
head up that office, and he was in place by mid- 
January. That office will coordinate long range 
planning for the future of the agency, and that's 
where I plan to assign responsibility for 
developing implementation strategies for the Sym- 
posium's longer-term recommendations. This 
office is in Denver because I didn't want it bogged 
down with the day-to-day distractions of an organi- 
zation as complex as ours. I wanted to insulate it 
with a little distance in order to give its staff room 
to think about and focus on the future rather than 
the present. There may be drawbacks to not having 
that office in easy reach, but communication is 
quick and we'll just have to see how it works. If I 
feel that we need them closer, I'll make the 
decision at that time; I don't see the “location” of this office as being as 
critical as its “focus.” I'm excited about this office and expect it to be of 
tremendous value to us in the coming years. 

Immediately upon returning from Vail, we took a look at the proposed 
1993 budget request. While it was very late in the budget process, with 
encouragement and support from throughout the Department, including 
Secretary Lujan and Assistant Secretary Hayden, and in the Office of 
Management and Budget and the White House, we were able to make 
changes to and additions in the budget which address Symposium issues. 
We've proposed a special studies program that will put the National Park 
Service back in the process of evaluating proposed new parks according to 
set criteria. We're planning to expand the "Parks-As-Classrooms” concept, 
and we think our seasonal ranger initiative, centering on educational pro- 
grams, could put upwards of 1,000 new seasonal rangers in the parks to 
orient and teach visitors. In addition, land and water and historic preserva- 
tion grant programs, and rivers and trails technical assistance efforts are 
significantly increased in the President's proposed budget. And absolutely 
critical in my opinion is that this request would continue to expand our 
science and research capability through a $10 million Targeted Resource 
Recovery proposal. The Fiscal Year 1993 budget request is a record $1.4 
billion. I take my hat off to Assistant Secretary Hayden, Secretary Lujan 
and the leadership at OMB for such an unprecedented budgetary response 
despite the late date they learned of our recommendations. At a 
preliminary level I am happy to report that there appears to be strong sup- 
port from many congressional offices as well. 

I'll be using memoranda, other frequently published informational 
materials, and regular updates ir Courier to keep you informed. Use this 
information as a way to be part of this evolutionary process. We have 
begun taking the institutional steps to put the processes in place to make 
changes happen; but let's not kid ourselves, either. The challenges are real 
and they are big, perhaps even daunting. Nevertheless, I think we can do 
it, and | know that we all want to do it. These are going to be exciting, 
empowering times, and we each owe it to the System, the Service, the 
public and ourselves to help this organization achieve the excellence of 
which it is capable. 
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Pea ou 


ames M. Ridenour 
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FROM THE EDITOR 


The January 1, 1992, issue of a local Wash- 
ington, DC, newspaper proudly heralded the 
birth of the first 1992 baby. A lucky child, the 

article said, a fortunate child, this New Year's 
baby, the symbol of all that is fresh and bright 
and charged with potential. To be sure, each 
young child cannot be otherwise. For them, the 
future is awash with opportunities. For them, 
1992 will be a year of firsts. 

But what about the rest of us? What firsts 
will we experience as we count down the time 
until it is next December? For most of us, these 
will have to be experiences we determine for 


ourselves. Unlike children, whose life-altering _ 


_ events are controlled by others, we have the 
power to choose. It is one of our most astound- 
ing strengths. It can also be one of our toughest 


challenges. 

When I am in North Carolina, I have a fa- 
vorite pier that stretches out some distance 
from the edge of a tree-rimmed, motionless 
pond. I like to sit there in all seasons watching 
the shifting reflections of sky, clouds, and 
trees. To sit requires no effort, no choice. I do 
not act; I am acted upon. Like most people, I 
look, and then I generally cho se not to leap. 

But if 1992 is to be a year of firsts, it must 
also be a year of leaping. The National Park 
Service is charged with implementing the Vail 
agency nor its employees can proceed by figu- 
ratively sitting on the edge of the pier. The rec- 
ommendations demand some leaping towarc 
action. They necessitate accountability to those 
who first set in motion the evolving process of 
this agency's reexamination of itself. They also 
offer opportunity—a chance for all of us to 
view the agency we work for in a different 
light, and to view ourselves that way as well, 
not as mere reactionaries but as participants 
shaping a better future for ourselves and for 
those who come after us. In the months ahead, 
the follow-up being done on the Vail Sympo- 
sium should provide abundant opportunities 
for each of us to act. 

To aid in this process,Courier will be fea- 
turing regular updates on the work being done 
to implement the final recommendations. This 
may appear as part of Commentary, and I hope 
readers will take time to write and share what- 
ever ideas this new section generates in the 
form of letters to the editor. 

Because last year was an introspective one, 
sony: final, niggling questions may remain as 
to the future of Courier at a time when the 
magazine is assuming responsibility for Sym- 
posium follow-up. Let me assure you that, as 
E&AA Executive Director Terry Wood likes 
to say, Courier is "on the front burner” again. 
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The publication has returned to a monthly 
schedule for 1992 and, though the editor and 
designer may be a bit rusty after a year of quar- 
terly publication, we are ready to get to work. 
The first few issues may be slower than usual 
rolling off the presses as we reaccustom our- 
selves to the rhythms of monthly due dates, but 
bear with us. Shortly, I hope, Courier will be 
“on the front bumer” for its regular appearance 







also. 


This isn't to say that 1992 will be quite like 
any other—will be a return to “business as usu- 
al." There will be some firsts for Courier, as 





there will be for other aspects of the organiza- 
tion. To begin with, an editorial board has been 
formed to stimulate new ideas. Their advice 
ee ee 





and certainly by no means exhaustive, list of 
transfers will appear in the NPS People sec- 
tion, fueled solely by contributions from those 
who want to notify Service employees of their 
NPS career changes. Finally, a new graphic de- 
sign for the publication also may be in the _ 
works. I'll report more as these “firsts” take 
shape. 






ore eevee ena 





ay eng en 
Symposium gave us a lot to think about, but it 


| gave us even more to do. So if, indeed, we can 


do jut some . 
century ends, all the 1992 New Year's babies 
may have a healthier park system to enjoy 
when they grow old enough to appreciate the 
complex preparations that go into the creation 
of such firsts. 


THE PERSONNEL SIDE 
es 
Terrie Fajardo 


Renewal. 

With the winter solstice, and the new year 
comes reflection, a chance to ponder the past 
and recharge ourselves for the months ahead. 

At least, that's what I was thinking on New 
Year's Eve when my friend Alice and I walked 
to the top of Jefferson Rock in beautiful Harp- 
ers Ferry NHP. From this point, Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, and West Virginia all converge, making 
the tri-state view breathtaking. 








As we walked along the Shenandoah River, 
I noticed that my usually lively friend was 
very, very quiet. 

"What's the matter?” I asked, trying to 
avoid falling in the river as we went from rock 
to rock. 

"Terrie, I hate this time of year! There's no 
chance to do things over, no chance to change. 
The damage has been done. My goose is 
cooked, no matter what I do!" 

“Wait a minute, hold on," I said, heading 
for the nearest flat rock, "What's going on 
here? Do the holidays depress you? “ 

“Not the holidays,” she said, coming over to 
sit beside me. “It's performance appraisal 
time." 

I had heard this many times before. Some 
employees look on their performance appraisal 
as their report card. And suddenly the confron- 
tational feelings they had in childhood regard- 
ing the teacher/student relationship come 
crashing back. Other employees feel that since 
they had little say in the development of their 
standards, they really don't care what their rat- 
ing is. 

On the other hand, some supervisors feel 
that appraisals and ratings are a waste of time: 
"My employees know what I think of their 
work. There is no need for me to go into a long 
dialogue. It is a pain to write and it serves no 
purpose. No one reads these things anyway.” 

Well, obviously, with both sides coming 
into the exercise with misconceptions and re- 
luctant attitudes, it's no wonder the perfor- 
mance appraisal system is misunderstood. 
Let's look at both sides with an open mind. 

The Supervisor: Clearly defining the criti- 
cal and noncritical elements of the position and 
expressing these elements in performance stan- 
dards is the supervisor's role. Performance 
standards are informative, clearly defined ex- 
planations that detail the performance expected 
from the employee. These explanations can be 
defined in one of two ways, depending on the 
position the employee holds. They can be ex- 
pressed as objectives related to the purpose of 
the employee's position—this would be the 
case for a ranger in an historical park, required, 
as a critical element, to prepare a certain kind 
of interpretive program. Or performance stan- 
dards can be expressed in terms as quantity, 
quality, timeliness, manner of performance and 
similar quantitative and qualitative factors—as 
might be the case for an automotive mechanic 
who had to complete the routine maintenance 
on a certain number of vehicles within a certain 
period of time. 

Supervisors also discuss the performance 
elements and standards with the reviewing of- 
ficial prior to discussing them with the employ- 
ee. This gives a different perspective to the re- 
quirements, and helps the supervisor review 
positions individually and as well as the ways 











in which they relate to other positions. 

When the conversation with the employee 
does occur, supervisors must be open-minded 
and really discuss expectations. Many times, I 
hear, supervisors just lay the performance stan- 
dards on the employee's desk and no discus- 
sion takes place. Employees are expected to 
sign the standards without expressing their 
views. This does not encourage the kind of 
open communication that is so vital in a work- 
ing relationship. Even if employees have held 
the same position for years, and the supervisor 
feels they understand job requirements very 
well, there has to be frank, honest discussion if 
either side is to improve job performance. Oth- 
erwise, employees have no input into change, 
growth or training. A supervisor/employee dis- 
cussion concerning current and future expecta- 
tions needs to occur so that an employee knows 
exactly where s/he stands and whether or not 
career expectations are on the right track. 

When evaluation time does come, supervis- 
ors need to be fair and objective. They need to 
give both positive and negative points with 
equal vigor, and be prepared to discuss steps 
they want to take to improve or assist in im- 
proving employee performance. This may 
mean suggesting additional formal training, 
on-the-job training or cross-training so that 
employees can learn how their positions fit 
within the organization. It also might require 
the supervisor to rethink what's being asked of 
an employee: Is it reasonable? Is it really nec- 
essary for good job performance? Is it support- 
ed by the position description? As a supervisor, 
would I require anyone in this position to do 
these tasks? Am I doing everything I can to 
help this employee succeed? If these questions 
raise doubts, then supervisors should reevalu- 
ate their employees’ performance standards. 

The Employee: When discussing perfor- 
mance standards with your supervisor, take 
time to consider what you want to say and be 
prepared. Your supervisor will tell you in ad- 
vance when the meeting is going to take place. 
So spend some time thinking about the work 
you did during the rating period. Be honest 
with yourself. A person is never as good or as 
bad as s/he thinks. You probably performed 
some tasks very well, others not as well. Be 
prepared to discuss both sides objectively and 
don't forget to have solid examples—papers or 
projects completed, or statistics showing num- 
ber of tasks, products or activities produced. 

After the initial discussion regarding your 
current performance, mention any concerns 
you may have with your current standards or 
any thoughts on improving the overall opera- 
tion of your job. Be creative and don't be afraid 
to try new things. A job is only dull when you 
cease to find new aspects, new technologies or 
new ways of doing it. 

The annual performance appraisal can be a 





time of renewal—a time for both the supervis- 
or and the employee to look at what has been 
done—rather than a time of dread. Working 
and communicating together, the supervisor 
and the employee will find that the tasks at 
hand will be easier to accomplish and a lot 
more rewarding. 

Watching the beautiful Shenandoah, and 
talking things over with my old friend Alice, I 
felt renewed myself. Quiet times are certainly 
the best times. Speaking of the best times, I 
think I'll ask Alice about that "cooked goose.” 
As usual, deep thought makes me hungry. 

Remember, it's never to late in the rating 
period to plan ahead for renewal. Till next 
time, stay safe and well. 


LETTER 


I just finished reading the Courier dedi- 
cated to Pearl Harbor, and was thoroughly de- 
lighted not only with the articles but with the 
layout, especially the capsulized history of 
World War II. I must compliment those re- 
sponsible for putting together a “professional” 
looking magazine which I look forward to re- 
ceiving—it's my way of staying in touch with 
the National Park Service. Hats off for a won- 
derful publication and for those who make it 
possible. 

I've been meaning to write this letter much 
earlier, complimenting the articles and layout, 
but I find myself wrapped up in other commit- 
ments that steal the moments we need to reflect 
and share thoughts that need to be said. 

Presently, I'm employed with DEA (Drug 
Enforcement Administration) in Arlington, 
VA, as a Visual Information Officer. I'm re- 
sponsible for producing publications, court ex- 
hibits, congressional briefings, etc., and enjoy 
every minute. It's very interesting and exciting 
working for a law enforcement agency and dif- 
ferent in the sense that DEA is fighting to 
defend and preserve our country from illegal 
substances, whereas the NPS is fighting to 
preserve our natural and cultural resources. We 
seem to share a common cause. I miss working 
with the National Park Service and will always 
remember those "golden" years. I really miss 
those who I worked with, my travels, the 
Denver Service Center, designing books and 
preparing master plans for the parks. The 
experience was rewarding, after 16 years, 
understanding the importance of preservation 
and interpretation of our national parks for 
generations to enjoy, and the rangers and NPS 
staff who work hard to preserve those 
treasures. 

Again, hats off for a great publication. I 
think you and your staff deserve to be com- 
mended for your efforts. Keep up the fine work 

Patrick A. Hurley 





ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Support your favorite park by organiz- 
ing or joining a "March For Parks” on May 1-3. 
Marches in all 50 states and Guam, sponsored 
by National Par}.s and Conservation 
Association. Call 1-800-NAT-PARK. 


A symposium celebrating the 90th 
anniversary of Crater Lake NP (OR) will be 
held at Southern Oregon State College May 
15-17. Proposals for papers are being accepted 
by Dr. Frank Lang, Department of Biology, 
Southern Oregon State College, Ashland, OR 
97520 (503/552-6342). 


BOOKS 
| 


The latest offering from Isle Royale 
Natural History Association is Discover Isle 
Royale: An Island of Diversity by Fran Vash- 
on. This 33-page children's activity book, 
which sells for $4.95, includes games, puzzles, 
and information about the nationally renowned 
park. The well-illustrated book includes sec- 
tions on wildflowers, exploring, fishing, light- 
houses, and the chain of life. 


The Greater Yellowstone Coalition 
recently has released An Environmental Profile 
of the Greater Yellowstone Ecosystem, acom- 
prehensive analysis of the landscape, the wild- 
life, and the people of this important ecosystem 
and how we are affecting its future, The book, 
which is illustrated with more than 40 draw- 
ings and other graphics by Montana artist Rob- 
ert Spannring, is available for $17 by contact- 
ing the Coalition at P.O. Box 2874, Bozeman, 
MT 59771. 


New from Falcon Press, Greater 
Yellowstone National Forests by freelance 
journalist Todd Wilkinson, is a beautifully il- 
lustrated guide to the twelve million acres of 
national forest that lie beyond the boundaries 
of Yellowstone NP. For those who have never 
been to this area, Wilkinson's book may serve 
as an incentive to travel. For those who have, 
the well written text and mood-setting photo- 
graphs may provide a reminder that it is time to 
visit again. 

Beaverhead. Custer. Shoshone. Gallatin. 
Targhee. Bridger-Teton. Wilkinson takes the 
reader through each of these forests, sharing 
not only their history and attributes, but, 
through his use of language, his own strong at- 
tachment to this land. For ordering information 
call 1-800-582-2665 or write Falcon Press, 
P.O. Box 1718, Helena, MT. 
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BY BEN MOFFETT 





here were moments when it had the high drama of a shoot- 
out at the O.K. Corral as park gurus of assorted mindsets 

traded verbal barrages from the podium and in the hallways. 
At other times, it had the sentimentality of a Miracle on 34th 
Street as gruff old chief rangers softened under the influence of 

conversations about NPS commitment, mission and family. 
It was the National Park Service's 75th Anniversary Sympo- 
HIGHLIGHTS sium at Vail, CO, and regardless of the mood of the moment, it 
produced a basketful of resolutions designed to guide govern- 

ment's greenest and most popular bureau into the 21st cer.ury. 

OF THE As was the case at the 1987 General Superintendent's Confer- 
ence at Grand Teton—the last time such a large number of NPS 
empioyees and friends gathered—the news media was out in 


\ / Al force to record the creative tensions that emanate from discus- 
sion of park direction. 


And the dialogue was often intense as participants struggled 
( ONFEREN( BE to get across points of view they dvelieved would benefit national 
parks for decades to come. Some excerpts: 


"Stand up for your parks, and make 
clear to the broader society just what it must 
do to conserve its parks,” said EPA Admin- 
istrator William K. Reilly. "For the commu- 
nity around the parks is posing threats of un- 
imagined size and stress, of irresistible, 
transforming consequence for the parks. 
Those changes probably cannot be stopped 
but they can be shaped, altered and trans- 
formed.” 


"The Service cannot maintain its histor- 
ically high standards of recruitment—the 
life blood of any organization, without con- 
fronting the issue of fair compensation. I am 
sick and tired of continuing negotiations 
over reclassification of the Service's grade 
levels," opined former Assistant Secretary 
Nat Reed. 


"National parks cannot be all things and 
still be national parks. Prudent, intelligent 
people must realize that unrestrained pres- 
sure is not progress. It may satisfy expedien- 
cy today, but will impoverish the future," 
said park critic and author Michael Frome, 
professor of environmental journalism at 
Huxley College. 


"The time has come to consider very se- 
riously the start of a new era in the global 
arena. The problem of deteriorating ecosys- 
tems and ecological processes is distinctive- 
ly international in scope and will affect us 
all,” said Alvaro F. Ugalde, Director of the 
National Park Service, Costa Rica. 
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"The parks cannot be all things to all 
people. They should be places where 
visitors can have a unique experience, a 
remarkable experience, an experience 
unavailable elsewhere. Without access to 
quality interpretation, visitors are short- 
changed, the nation is short changed,” said 
Steve Whitney of the Wilderness Society. 





While every point of view garnered some support from the 
600 plus assembled delegates, it was Secretary Manuel Lujan 
who drew the loudest applause when he assured the audience 
that whatever future direction the bureau takes, the NPS' most 
basic responsibility is as secure as granite. “The mission of the 
NPS is first to protect the resource and second, to provide for 
enjoyment by the public. But when push comes to shove, we've 
got to protect the resource,” he said. 

The nuggets of advice from an array of distinguished speak- 
ers at the symposium's general sessions were honed and shaped 
in workshops in four areas: organizational renewal, resource 


stewardship, park use and enjoyment, and environmental 
leadership. 

Gradually, a series of recommendations emerged and were 
presented to Director Ridenour as the sessions drew to a close. 
Ridenour, obviously pleased with what he had been handed, ad- 
mitted he was “fired up" by the assembly's work. “Some [of the 
recommendations] fairly leap off the pages...and we can't get 
Started fast enough in implementing them,” he said. 

As the delegates left Vail's high country for their own park 
and offices, they knew their work was not over. Recommenda- 
tion were to be published in the federal register and further 
honed. Then the business of implementation would begin. 

But a sense of history hung in the crisp Colorado air, perhaps 
best stated by Director Ridenour: "What we have accomplished 
here in our 75th year will serve both as a landmark and a beacon 
to the Park Service and the nation as we turn our attention to the 
future of the world’s great system of parks." 





Ben Moffett is the Rocky Mountain Region public affairs officer. 


Symposium Actions 


The Park Service will be focusing at least some of its post- 
Symposium energies in the following eleven areas, identified as 
those in which the Service can make an immediate difference. 
Herb Cables discussed these efforts in his address at the fall Ren- 
dezvous sponsored by the Association of National Park Rangers. 

1. The Service needs to work with the political process and 
more actively share a sense of its goals and directions with the 
American public. Therefore, it is putting together a legislative 
plan identifying ways to work with the Administration and Con- 
gress. 

2. Legislation is being drafted to endorse a new system of 
“heritage areas,” which will involve the Service in the "study, de- 
velopment and management” of areas outside park boundaries. 
The Vail recommendations supported NPS involvement outside 
the parks in cooperation with state and local governments, uni- 

3. The Service's “external programs,” which include the Land 
and Water Conservation Fund, Rivers and Trails, and UPARR, 
need to be more fully integrated into the framework of the organ- 
ization and, to that end, regional and associate directors will be 
developing a plan to assure that park employees are fully in- 
formed about the non-park programs and non-park program per- 
sonnel have the opportunity to learn about the parks. 

4. The Symposium stressed the importance of the Service's 
role as protecto~ of the parks. In support of this recommendation, 
the NPS may be reprogramming existing positions to make sure 
that “resource management needs are covered on a day-to-day 
basis by fully professional subject matter specialists.” 

5. Facility planning, design and maintenance need to be car- 
ried out in ecologically sensitive ways, according to Symposium 
work groups, and the Service plans to support the concept of 





“sustainable design.” A pilot project will be undertaken to draft 
guidelines for visitor use facilities, possibly in a tropical area. 

6. A working group will be established to determine areas in 
which all levels of Service personnel can lead by example, in ac- 
cordance with Symposium recommendations that managers 
more actively show commitment to the values inherent in the 
NPS mission. 

7. To promote closer ties between natural and cultural re- 
source professionals, Jerry Rogers, the associate director for cul- 
tural resources, and Gene Hester, the associate director for natu- 
ral resources, will design and hold a joint meeting of 
professionals by the end of FY 92 to agree to mutual goals and 

8. Gene Hester, the natural resources associate, will finalize 
the Natural Resources Strategic Plan and use the National Acad- 
emy of Sciences recommendations as a blueprint for evaluating 
the success of NPS programs. 

9. The Service is committed to taking part in the President's 
Education 2000 program, which would require it to make its pro- 
grams increasingly relevant to the educational needs of the 
American public and to more actively pursue the concept of 
parks as “outdoor classrooms.” To this end, it will be working 
with the Department of Education and the Education Task Force. 

10. Symposium participants recommended improvements in 
the ranger series, which are ongoing now in the form of a reex- 
amination of the qualifications inherent in that series and the 
way in which employees in that series are classified. 

11. They also recommended an initiative to make sure new 
employees understand and appreciate the history and mission of 
the service. A mandatory orientation program for all NPS em- 
ployees will be instituted. 
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SPE AKIN COV 


THE VAIL 
SYMPOSIUM — 
THE PUBLIC 
COMMENTS 


Notice is hereby given in accordance with the Federal Advisory 
Committee Act 5 U.S.C. appendix (1988), that a meeting of the 
Steering Committee for the “Protecting Our National Parks” 
Symposium (now also commonly entitled, "Our National Parks: 
Challenges and Strategies for the 21st Century") will be held on 
Tuesday, December 17, 1991 in Washington, DC. 

Federal Register, Wednesday, November 20, 1991 


he announcement in the Federal Register encouraged a 

range of voices to speak up and offer opinions during the 
December 17 round of review delivered before the Symposium 
steering committee. The group met in Washington, DC, at the 
J.W. Marriott Hotel to hear comments from the environmental 
community, the private sector and other interested groups and 
individuals. What follows are excerpts from some of those 
comments. 


I remember camping once at Anza-Borrego State Park in 
California. At dawn the cloud mass on the ocean side of the 
mountains broke eastward across the crest, forming a flotilla of 
hundreds of white cumulus cloud puffs that sailed across the 
desert pan. Midway on their voyage across that rapidly heating 
bolson they disappeared, consumed in the hot flue that rose from 
the desert. 

This will be the fate, I fear, of this flotilla of recommenda- 
tions. Substitute for the desert the prevailing...philosophy re- 
garding preserved lands and cultural sites...and watch these little 
ships evaporate... 

Lacking a clear vision of the evolving national parks institu- 
tion in our evolving society and devolving biosphere—for our- 
selves and for the people of this country and the world—we can- 
not transcend the present circumstances. Where in the 
symposium document is that vision stated? It was stated in piec- 
es and brilliant flashes by several thoughtful people at the sym- 
posium. But it was not developed and cohered to as the rationale 
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for a revived public policy, long neglected, that would cherish 
and nourish this great social institution... 

Largely, this document comprises an impeccably groomed, 
technical, in-system budget request, without the unthinkable fig- 
ures. What we need is a national crusade. The Park Service/ 
System, in both its present plight and its dissolving potential, is 
symptomatic of the larger public-policy malaise of this nation. 
We need a sea change from the prevailing political philosophy 
that values only those things that can be measured in monetary 
terms, the profit side, to one that feeds the soul and the civility 
of our society—through resuscitation of a healthy and equitable 
environment: cultural, social, and physical. 

William E. Brown 


George Wright Society 


The National Park Service is viewed by other government 
agencies as the leader in the use of volunteers in day-to-day op- 
erations. We have done it longer, and we do it better, than any 
other government agency. Volunteers are currently an integral 
part of our day-to-day operations and ty will have an increas- 
ingly important role in the National Park service in the next few 
years, and the next century. To leave this issue out of our strate- 
gies for the 21st century is unrealistic and sends the wrong mes- 
sage to our employees, our constituencies and to the general 
public...1 suggest that the significant role that public citizens, as 
volunteers, play in the operation of the National Park Ser- 
vice...be addressed in the recommendations. 

Roy Graybill 
NPS Division of Interpretation 


Context, Vision and Goals: The current document principal- 
ly represents a pragmatic checklist of actions needed. That's 
well and good...But the recommendations should be prefaced by 
a statement of current and likely future conditions, to provide a 
context for the compelling need for the recommendations to be 
implemented...Packaging and Audience: While most of the rec- 
ommendations can technically be implemented by the National 
Park Service by its own actions, many and probably ail can be 
implemented much more successfully with a groundswell of 
support from the Congress, the nation’s environmental commu- 
nity and the general public. The problems, needs and opportuni- 
ties are so grect...that this situation demands no less than a pack- 
aging and sales effort fashioned much like “Mission 
66"... Timelines: Each of the recommendations individually, and 
the entire package collectively, should be correlated with some 
final and appropriate incremental target achievement dates... 
Congressional Involvement: The final plan should be shared 
with the Congress for its advice and action, as may be warrant- 
ed...Partnerships: The NPS Vail recommendations process in- 
volved many committed persons and supportive organizations 
outside the National Park Service. This approach tends to build 
in a broadened base of ownership in the product. It is likewise 
critically important to retain and strengthen that outside team 








involvement in the implementation phase...Policy/Priority Shifts 
and Funding: ...Absent significant additional new funding sup- 
port, most of the recommendations could probably be imple- 
mented merely by some major policy changes, as well as chang- 
es in program priorities. With rare exceptions, lack of additional 
funding resources should not stand as an excuse for inaction in 
fully implementing the final plan...Leadership by the Director: 
Successful implementation of even a substantial portion of the 
package would be the greatest single contribution the Director 
could make to the National Park Service during his tenure. 

Clay Peters 

National Parks Action Council 


W- have spent many hours pouring over the detailed find- 
ings and recommendations of the four working groups. We have 
debated the degree to which one recommendation is inconsistent 
with another, the relative strength of the recommendations in the 
revised draft as compared with the initial draft, and the existence 
or importance of errors of commission or omission. The fact is, 
after all this careful scrutiny we have come to the conclusion 
that this is a pretty good piece of work. 

As a vesult, we will not nit-pick. Instead, we will identify and 
discuss the priority substantive themes that emerged from the 
deliberations of the working groups, were discussed and refined 
at the Vail meeting, and are now reflected in the text of the re- 
vised recommendations: |. Improvements are needed in the 
management of human resources; 2. Priority must be placed on 
interpretation and education; 3. External threats must be identi- 
fied and mitigated; 4. Physical development should be mini- 
mized inside the parks; 5. Visitor use must be better managed; 6. 
A legislative program must be developed; 7. Enhanced funding 
must be obtained; 8. Scientific research must become a priority. 

Steven Whitney 
The Wilderness Society 


Thhe Outdoor Trust Fund is a bold proposal to fund federal, 
state, and local public lands conservation and management— 
through the application of “user fees” derived from the whole- 
sale of outdoor recreational equipment. Already working on a 
limited basis, “user fees” on boating, hunting, and fishing equip- 
ment fund leading administration supported preservation, con- 
servation, and management programs. The Wallop/Breaux and 
Pittman/Robertson laws currently create over $500 million 
worth of conservation and management annually through pro- 
grams supported by recreational “user fees.” 

The Outdoor Trust Fund expands the successful concept of 
recreational equipment “user fees” and broadens it to include the 
remainder of outdoor recreational equipment enjoyed on public 
lands. Revenues derived would fund new federal, state, and local 
conservation efforts approaching $1.4 billion annually. More 
land, more management, more Americans outdoors. 

Kevin Kearney 





We agree that the Park Service should lead by example in 
everything it does. The Park Service must do a better job of 
stimulating creativity and rewarding innovators throughout the 
organization. In particular, NPCA believes the Park Service 
must be proactive in its units from outside threats, interpreting 
sites in ways that interest and engage American and foreign visi- 
tors of varying backgrounds, and advancing a specific agenda 
for including new nationally significant areas in the system. 

Bruce Craig 
National Parks & Conservation 
Association 


The issue AAA wishes to address is recommendation 6B 
from the Working Group on Environmental Leadership. AAA 
strongly supports the call for the NPS to “increase its efforts to 
obtain a meaningful appropriation level from the Land and Wa- 
ter Conservation Fund"...AAA strongly opposes, however, rec- 
ommendation 6B's suggestion for a one-cent per gallon fuel tax 
to support federal parks and recreation programs. 

Motorist fuel taxes have historically—auntil the 1990 budget 
agreement—-been used to pay for highway-related infrastructure 
needs. The philosophy is simple: users of the nation's highways 
should pay for that use. But the nation's highways are deteriorat- 
ing and our infrastructure is in a shambles. And already collect- 
ed gas tax revenues remain unspent in the highway trust fund. 
Any gasoline tax increases are going to be needed to rebuild and 
maintain that infrastructue. In short, gasoline taxes will continue 
to be needed for the purposes they were originally proposed. Si- 
phoning off those revenues for other projects—regardless of 
their worth—is shortsighted public policy. 

John Archer 
American Automobile Association 
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(1) Outside the Marriott Mark and other 
participating hotels. (2) William J. Brigele. 
general chairman of the 75th anniversary 
steering commitiee. (3) Glacier NP's Public 
Affairs Officer Amy Vander silt and WASO's 
Loren Fraser ready for work. (4) Conferees 
registered with Linda Greene, Sue Ficher and 
Carl Von Rosenberg. (5) Horseshoe Bend 
NMP Superintendent Judy Forte meets 
Interior Secretary Lujan. (6) Director James 
Ridenour and Costa Rican parks director 
Alvaro Ugalde after sienine ceremony during 
symposium. (7) Left to right: Brian O'Neill, 
Rob Milne, Alvaro Ugalde, Christina Pardo, 
Denis Galvin, and 1.G. Ivano at “An 
International Gathering.” 
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(8) Yellowstone Public Affairs Officer Joan Anzelmo with National Park F oundation 
president Alan Rubin listens to banquet speakers. (9) Deputy Director Herb Cables (left) greets 
White House Security Liason Jim Novak. (10) Meet Laurie Shaffer. the “head chief.” and smile 
generator. (11) Environmental writer Bob Cahn chats with former ambassador Bill Lane. (12) 
Director Jim Ride: our with EPA Administrator William Reilly. (13) Terry Wood, executive 
director of E&AA, and Elizabeth Titus, founder of the Student Conservation Association. (14) 
Charles Jordan, Department of Parks and Recreation, banquet speaker. (15) Left to right. 
Rayford Harper, Chief of Interpretation, Morristown NHP ; Regina Jones-Underwood, Edgar 
Allen Poe NHS; Derrick Cook, Hopewell Furnace Village NHS; and Karen Whitney, Public 
Affairs Officer. Lake Mead NRA. (16) Margaret Chandler, NCR Public Affairs 
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The Vail conference produced an 
honest assessment of the state of the 
National Park Service. | was particularly 
critics got equal time to express their 
opimons on where we're going and what 
we're doing. Many of the ideas are valid and 
achievable, and came from people who 
knew what they were talking about. It's now up to us to act on 
the best of those ideas. We shouldn't waste this opportunity. 
Bob Armstrong 
Ninety-Six NHS 





| was encouraged by the enthusiasm 
and support evident during the Vail 
conference. The NPS has a difficult job 
ahead, but if we take on the challenge we 
can make things happen. As I see it, the 
implementation of the recommendations 
depends not only on creative but also on 
credible actions so that they will be 
supponed by all employees and not just thove who attended the 
conference. We've tried conferences like this in the past, but 
they havent had the support of the people, and that's what's 
needed. 





Kevin Cheri 
Fort Davis NHS 


I volunteered to work on the staff at 
Vail because | thought it would be the 
opportunity of a lifetime. | wasn't 
disappointed. the conference brought 
together intellectuaily stimulating people in 
a beautiful setting, and the results of their 
labor will have a positive impact on the 
NPS for many years to come. 

Neal Bullington 
Sleeping Bear Dunes NL 
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SYMPOSIUM 
CONFEREES 
SPEAK OUT 





| was pleased and encouraged to hear distinguished 
non-NPS persons saying things about the NPS science and 
resource management programs that NPS folks have been 
saying for years—for example. that the programs need more 
support and more professionalism. Maybe something good will 
come from all the effort that went into the 75th anniversary 
celebration. 


Shirley Clark 
Pacific Northwest Region 


I admit 1 was a little skeptical just 
before the Vail sympostum, doubting that it 
could really lead to change in the National 
Park Service. | found many of the speakers 
inspiring, some passable, and some merely 
promoting a political agenda. Of the 
working group sessions, one was 
productive and one was chaotic. Following 
che presentation on the last day of the working group 
recommendations, the remarks of Director Ridenour and 
Secretary Lujan revealed a commitment to the results of the 
symposium that left me confident there will be positive changes 
as the National Park Service moves into the next century. 
Suzanne Stutzman 
Denver Service Center 


Unit actions and commitments are in 
place, backed up with real dollars, 
positions, and an unfailing dedication to do 
the right things for our resources, our 
employees, and the public, | cannot count 
the Symposium as a meaningful success. 
Individual efforts are being made, and our 
intentions are good and genuine. But let's act, now! The time to 
talk, study, examine, and explore is long past. 

Gary Candelaria 
Fort Laramie NHS 








For me, the opportunity to attend the 
7Sth anniversary symposium at Vail was an 
incredible cxapenence. It was mspiring to be 
imvolved with such a large group of people 
gathered together for one purpose, to 
address issues and challenges facing the 
National Park Service. The affirmation of 
our mission and the recognition of our role 
im resource preservation and stewardship were especially 
important to me. The recommendations and imitiatives started 
here will be guideposts for us to follow as we face the new and 
diverse challenges of the future. 





Jamice Wobbenhorst 
Guadalupe Mountains NP 


A: the beginning, cynicism—“I've heard ut all before.” In 
the middie, “good things are happening.” At the end, 
optimism— "With leadership, things can happen.” 

Charles Clapper 
Mid-Atlantic Region 


iF was quite an honor for me to be part 
of the 7Sth Anniversary of the National 
Park Service. As one of two official 
greeters, | shared some of the enthusiasm 
and energy of the participants. We are all 
part of a landscape that is changing rapidly. 
Our contributions to its preservation will, | 
hope, make an important difference. We were all there to discuss 
important alternatives which should enhance and protect our 
future system. It was a very intense 5 days. | interacted with 
people that | normally do not communicate with on a daily basis. 
It was rewarding to take in other people's perspectives and ideas 
on the issues of the present and the past, and to share cach 





others recommendations. | look forward to the 100th 
anniversary to see what the results will be of our 
recommendations to the Director. 

Elsie Dillewaard 

Kenai Fjords NP 


There was and still is a great need for the sort of gathering | 
attended at Vail, CO. Although the Park Service has grown 
tremendously since the days of Stephen Mather and Horace 
Albright, our first two directors, we have just about the same 
problems they encountered, and, as they, we must keep in mind 
the reasons for the creation of the National Park Service on 
August 25, 1916. Gatherings like the Vail Symposium help us to 
do that. Of course, while at Vail, | heard the old complaint that 
the Service is not what it used to be, but then, | asked myself, 
what is as it used to be? As long as the NPS continues on the 
right track and is fortunate to have employees and alumni as it 
has, the agency is in good shape. 

1 take heart that the Service is comfortable holding 


symposiums along the lines of the one at Vail, and comtinucs to 
be administered and managed by dedicated professional 
employees. To quote our fourth director, Newton B. Drury, who 
comed the phrase “Amenca’s Crown Jewels” to describe the 
parks, “Surely the great United States of Amenca 1s not so poor 
we cannot afford to have these places, nor so resch we can do 
without them.” 
Of course, we can do things better. We can always improve. 
And that's what the Symposium was all about. 
Terry Wood 
Employees & Alumni 
Association 
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BY LORETTA NEUMANN 


THE NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 
AT 75 —CAN WE SEEITS 
FUTURE IN ITS PAST? 


he National Park Service has long treasured the concept of Bill Briggle. Sandy Walters, Dick Marks, Dale Enquist, Bob 
being a family. You don't retire or resign from the Service. Barbee. to name a few. Some went elsewhere: Clay Peters, Cleve 

you jorn the alumi. | am a life member of the Employees and —— Pinnix and Tony Bevinetto to Capitol Hill. Mary Bradford to the 
Alumm Association. Eighteen years have passed since | “gradu- _— Assistant Secretary's office 
ated’ trom the Park Service. | still feel pan 
of the “family 

Back then, | was editor of several park 
publications. Among them «#as the monthly 
National Park Courier, subtitled “Steve 
Mathers Family Newspaper.” for EAAA 
members. Also the bi-weekly NPS News/let 
ter tor employees. In preparing for this con- 
ference. | read through my yellowing stack 
of Couners and Newsletters—pages filled 
with nostalgia. A whole generation has 
passed. All the leaders have changed. Twen- 
ty years ago, Horace Albnght was still a 
vivid presence among us. George Hartzog 
was director, and then Ron Walker. ill Ev- 
erhart was assistant director for interpreta- 
tion 

Remember Len Norwood” Ivan Parker’ 
What about Ted Swem, Sutton Jett, Hank 
Schmidt, Howard Baker, Frank Kowski, 
John Rutter, Lon and Inger Garnson’? Or 
wonderful Herb Evison, who did all those 
oral interviews. What ever happened to his 
tapes’ | was one of them. Or Jean Matthews 
and Jean Henderer, two women who were 
my mentors. And other women who helped 
so much—Mary Lou Phillips, Rita Mat. 
thews, Terry Wood, Nicki Wilson, Laurie 
Story 

Many of today's leaders were the up-and- 
comers we wrote about: Dave Moffitt, Den- 
ny Galvin, Jerry Rogers, Bob Stanton, Stan 
Albright. Lorrame Mintzmeyer. John Cook. 
Boyd Evison, Jim Coleman, John Reynolds, 





M rs Carl Sandhure. Willram C Everhart 
and led Swemilter) 
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New faces have emerged in the past two decades. More of 
them are women and minorities. Still too few, but better than 20 
years ago. We are here to commemorate together the Park Ser- 
vice's 75th anniversary. How many of us will be around in 25 
years to commemorate its centennial? Another generation will 
yet pass. The old ones will be gone and those few of you who are 
young will be the leaders. 

What, indeed, are we commemorating? An Act of Congress. 
The establishment, in 1916 of the National Park Service. Not just 
national parks, which were launched with Yellowstone, but the 
Service itself. Then a handful of people in an obscure office in 
Washington, DC, entrusted with a dozen or so places in mostly 
inaccessible areas in the West; now a major institution caring for 
a broad array of parks all over the country and providing a host 
of services that its founders never dreamed of. 

Indeed, the acts governing the Service have greatly expanded 
its mission over these 75 years. A dozen primary laws and many 
more amendments relate directly to administration of the nation- 
al park system. Others are more generic. Wild and scenic rivers. 
National trails. Outdoor recreation. Endangered species. Wilder- 
ness. Historic preservation. Archeology. Still more involve such 
issues as equal employment opportunity, environmental protec- 
tion, and freedom of information. They are part of the Park Ser- 
vice’s expanding duties. All are stark reminders that national 
parks and the National Park Service are political creatures, part 
of our democratic system of government. 

Under our constitution, Congress creates the laws and appro- 
priates funds for government agencies. The President, usually 
acting through the agencies Congress creates, must faithfully ex- 
ecute those laws. Tension between the two branches of govern- 
ment is inevitable. Agencies bridle at the “meddling” of Con- 
gress. Members of Congress rail at agency bureaucrats who do 
not provide the services they expect. 

Both are essential. Agencies help assure that government pro- 
grams are administered professionally and with continuity of 
purpose. Congress, in turn, helps assure that the bureaucracy re- 
mains responsive to the people. 

Agencies need members of Congress to support them. It was 
my former boss, Representative John F. Seiberling (D-Ohio) 
who authored the bill to ban mining in national parks. Seiberling 





Boomer NPS Courier editor and current alumni editor, Naomi Hunt. 


also drafted the original bills to tripple the ‘and and water conser- 
vation fund, to provide payments in lieu of taxes for park lands 
and to prohibit new land fills within parks. He authored the Na- 
tional Historic Preservation Act amendments of 1980. And, of 
course he led the efforts to establish the Cuyahoga Valley NRA 
in Ohio and designate millions of acres of parks in Alaska. 

Twenty years ago, Congress created the Yellowstone Centen- 
nial Commission—chaired by Bill Lane, a speaker at today's 
conference—to oversee the commemoration of the 100th anni- 
versary of our nation's first national park. It culminated in the 
Second World Conference on National Parks held in Yellow- 
stone in 1972. As part of this, a symposiurn was held earlier in 
the year at Yosemite NP. Unlike the symposium today, the citi- 
zens outnumbered the bureaucrats. And it was truly a lively de- 
bate. 

I brought copies of the article I wrote on it from the May 15, 
1972, issue of the NPS Newsletter. They were groping with 
many of the same issues and problems we still face—cars and 
concessions, interpretation and environmental education, urban 
parks and cultural diversity. They stressed the need for land ac- 
quisition and more public involvement. They struggled with the 
role of urban parks, still a new category, and urged a $100 billion 
buy-back-America program. Some of their recommendations 
ended up in a report by the Conservation Foundation—National 
Parks for the Future. lt proposed some radical changes, such as 
turning NPS' urban parks over to state or local agencies, and 
eliminating the national recreation area category and creating a 
new agency to handle national historical parks. In 1973 the Yel- 
lowstone Centennial Commission produced its own report, Pre- 
serving a Heritay2. It stressed maintaining the NPS' dual pur- 
pose of preservation and use and called for NPS to identify its 
role in the "total outdoor recreation spectrum." 

Other reports followed. In 1985, the Conservation Foundation 
produced National Parks for a New Generation...In 1989, NPCA 
produced National Parks: From Vignettes to a Global View.... | 
had originally planned to say that we should learn from and build 
upon these past studies as we look to the future. Yet I agree with 
Jon Humpke from The Nature Conservancy who spoke earlier 
today. He was at first disturbed by the fact that so many of the 
people at this conference are from the Park Service and not from 
the outside. I too have changed my mind, and now feel that this 
approach may be more successful—to have a report prepared 
largely by the Park Service, believed in by the Service and pro- 
moted by the Service... 

NPS has long had the quaint—if not arrogant—idea that it 
was the major source of leadership on preservation matters. Not 
so. Over the ages, parks have been established, with few excep- 
tions, not at the urging of bureaucrats but by concerned citizens 
and enlightened politicians. 

A prime example of this was Cuyahoga Valley NRA. The val- 
ley had been identified in the 1920s by the Olmsted firm as an 
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area worth being preserved as a park. It did not happen until John 
Seiberling got elected to Congress. A Democrat, he convinced 
fellow Ohioan Ray Bliss, the national chairman of the Republi- 
can Party, to request a study of the valley by the National Park 
Service. It was done on a shoestring budget but with great vision 
and creativity by the person who is now my husband, Tedd 
McCann. Seiberling pushed and prodded every way he could to 
get the bill enacted. I'm very pleased to not that this symposium 
is being held in the same town where President Ford signed the 
bill into law nearly 17 years ago. 

Furthermore, it is hard to reflect the diversity of the parks 
without understanding the diversity of the people and cultures in 
which they live. As Abigail Adams. wrote to her husband John as 
he helped draft the nation's constitution, "Remember the Ladies.” 
Yes, and Native Americans. Afro-Americans. Hispanics. Orien- 
tals. Archeologists. 

Several statements in the working draft indicate sensitivity to 
the need for cultural diversity in the National Park Service. But it 
takes action, not words, to make this happen. It was truly shock- 
ing to see the first program for this symposium with no featured 
women speakers. Yet women have long been involved in parks. 
The General Federation of Women's Clubs helped get Rocky 
Mountain NP established and the 1916 Park Organic Act passed. 

Still later Marjory Stoneman Douglas in Florida fought for the 
Everglades. Susan Nelson in California for Santa Monica Moun- 
tains. Charlotte Read and Sylvia Troy for Indiana Dunes. Barba- 
ra Blum in Georgia for Chattahoochee. Amy Meyer in San Fran- 
cisco for Golden Gate. The many women of The Garden Club of 
America who worked for Redwoods and countless other parks, 
including Nancy Russell for the Columbia River Gorge and Judy 
Johnson for Assateague. Also Liz Titus who founded the Student 
Conservation Association. And today, Liz Warrick and Joan 
Shorey and Phoebe Driscoll and others who have initiated the 
Garden Clubs’ Partners for Plants project. 

NPS must reflect the diversity of the population, at all lev- 
els—not just because it helps an individual or advances the cause 
of civil rights or is legally required, but because it enriches the 
Service itself, making it more able to serve the public and handle 
its many responsibilities. Most of all, such diversity is necessary 
because these individuals have so much talent to offer, and a per- 
spective on life not now fully represented. 

Ironically, despite the park-centrism I find in the draft reports 
prepared for this symposium, there is also a notable lack of rec- 
ognition of the resource problems within the park system. Private 
exploitation of park resources continues to be a problem, one not 
limited to park concessioners or visitors. A surprisingly large 
number of park units—about 40 or more than 30 percent of the 
natural and recreational areas—allow cattle grazing, which de- 
stroys vegetation and is especially harmful to riparian areas. Min- 
ing activities, including oil and gas leasing, are still allowed in 
many parks. The Public Utilities Regulatory Policies Act of 1978 
encourages small hydroelectric power projects. Some are pro- 
posed within the boundaries of parks like Glacier NP. 
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Laurie Story 


In other areas, however, 
many working group recommen- 
dations are very much on target, 
reflecting the changing needs of 
the Park Service and the national 
park system. Especially poig- 
nant and timely are those that 
stress the need to increase pro- 
fessionalism and to establish 
more defined career ladders for 
NPS employees. But in doing so, please don't forget that impor- 
tant segment of your work force who do not work in the parks 
but who are equally important to your mission. 

I applaud the recommendations in the draft report that urge 
NPS to work in partnerships with outside groups. This is the only 
way to get many of the recommendations implemented, especial- 
ly those that need legislation. I understand that the product of 
this symposium and related work is to go into a report with rec- 
ommendations to the Director of the National Park Service. 
However, many of the recommendations will require actions by 
others higher up in the Administration or in the Congress. NPS 
needs a lot of help from its friends. National organizations with 
grassroots connections, like the very thoughtful and active wom- 
en throughout the country in The Garden Club of America, local 
friends of parks groups, and professional groups like the Society 
for American Archeology and National Conference of State His- 
toric Preservation Officers. 

To make it happen, however, we need to set up an action- 
forcing mechanism. The idea is an old one. In 1972, Director 
George Hartzog stated at the Yosemite conference: "I pledge to 
you that your work shall not die in the abyss of indifferent bu- 
reaucracy. Upon receipt of your report, I shall appoint a task 
force of National Park Service employees and private citizens to 
formulate programs to implement your recommendations." 

Unfortunately it never happened. George left the NPS a 
couple months after the report was released. It was never picked 
up again. 

Let's do it this time and let's do it right. Involve all the many 
players—parkies and non-parkies alike, bureaucrats and con- 
cerned citizens. Put together a knowledgeable and representative 
team. Make them help you expand your vision, establish worthy 
goals, prepare an action agenda, set some 5- and 10-year bench- 
marks, and then start the countdown for the next quarter of a cen- 
tury. 

Let's start planning today for the centennial of the National 
Park Service 25 years from now. And let's have something to 
really celebrate about. 








Loretta Neumann is president of CEHP Incorporated, a 
consulting firm serving the interests of conservation, 


environment and historic preservation. This article is adapted 
from a longer statement delivered at Vail. 








WHERE DO WE GO 
FROM HERE? 


Deputy Director Herb Cables recently took some time to re- 
flect on the role he played in the 75th Anniversary Symposium at 
Vail and the responsibilities he hopes NPS employees will as- 
sume in order to help implement the recommendations. Deputy 
Director Cables heads up Team Implement, which is the Ser- 
vice’s Commitment to carry out those Symposium recommenda- 
tions that can be quickly and economically accomplished. 


Q@: There was a lot that happened for the Park Service in 
1991. Why don't you review how we arrived at where the agen- 
cy is today as this relates to the Vail Symposium? 

A: A lot of things started as a result of the 75th anniversary 
celebration. Really what we attempted to do with that was have 
a year where we could a look at a number of things, starting with 
the women's conference in April, the partnerships conference in 
October, and, finally, the granddaddy of them all, the sympo- 
sium at Vail. 


mental leadership, I asked Kate Stevenson; in park vse and en- 
joyment, I asked John Debo; and in organizational renewal | 
asked Maria Burks. 

What we determined was that there are some immediate steps 
we can take that don't require our waiting until the final report is 
disseminated. It became pretty clear, for example, that we need 
a more effective orientation package for new employees. So we 
worked out a deal whereby one of our SES feeder group candi- 
dates, Marie Rust from the North Atlantic Region, was detailed 
to the Disney Corporation for three months to observe and be a 
part of their training program. We're now working with Disney 
to fashion what we think we need in our immediate training 
areas. 


Q@: How do you anticipate getting the support for and carry- 
ing out the amount of work that undoubtedly will be required to 
implement even the fast-track recommendations? 





We heard a lot of things at Vail that we probably weren't as 
conscious of as we should have been, or maybe we didn't want 
to believe. We had a wonderful conference. On the last day the 
Secretary of the Interior and the Director of the Park Service 
made a commitment to make this symposium more than what 
we all generally associate with this kind of project. The Director 
made ine responsible for implementing the recommendations 
that came out of the conference. 


Q: What were some of the first steps you took? 

A: We immediately started to formulate a plan that would in- 
volve all of the people within the Service that we possibly could, 
because, after all, the Service is not represented at any one level, 
but at all levels. So the first thing I did was to draw on the sup- 
port of four individuals who had been involved with the Sympo- 
sium. In the area of stewardship, I asked Stan Ponce; in environ- 


A: After the Director decides which recommendations he 
will accept for action. The four individuals I mentioned and oth- 
ers who are part of the Team Implement process will break out 
the things we need to address. Then we'll ask Stan, Kate, Maria, 
and John to look among the rank and file of NPS employees for 
everyone from maintenance and clerical people to associate and 
regional directors, and involve them in whatever ways they can 
be of assistance and value. We don't want anyone in the Service 
to feel that he or she has been left out. We want everyone to feel 
part of what we are attempting to do. I strongly believe that the 
success of what you do is only as great as those who are a part 
of it, and if there are a majority of folks who aren't inclined to 
climb aboard, then a lot of what we're attempting to do will be 
lost. 


@: What if you don't get the kind of involvement you're 
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hoping for; what if employees regard this is as just another re- 
sponsibility, one more demand on their energy at a time when 
they already have too much to do? 

A: If we don't’ get the kind of participation that we're looking 
for, then what we heard at Vail will not have been very valid. 
We heard that morale was down, that housing conditions weren't 
very good, that we're not competitive with other agencies, that 
we need to be more responsive—so the sincerity with which we 
address these and other issues answers the question you raised. 
We need to make certain that people know we're trying, and that 
they know they have a voice. I want as many folks involved as 
possible, because success will depend on how well we commu- 
nicate to the rank and file the sincerity of what it is we're trying 
to do. 


Q: I understand you have a great deal of commitment to car- 
rying out the recommendations of the Symposium. Speak per- 
sonally about your leadership involvement. 


A: I've felt good about the process of the last year, and the 
support and the successes we've had. I feel the people who've 
been involved have done outstanding jobs of commemorating 
the Service's 75th anniversary. And I feel honored to have been 
asked by the director to carry out the recommendations. I'm 
committed personally. No doubt about that. Nothing would 
make me feel better than to leave the Park Service having 
played an integral part in some necessary changes that employ- 
ees need and want. 


Q: How does the Strategic Planning Office fit in with your 
responsibilities? 

A: That's something that I believe is going to evolve. I don't 
think any of us quite have figured out how we're going to orga- 
nize it. We'll know more when we receive the final recommen- 
dations, and can determine what's long term and what's short 
term. 


Notes on Status of 
Symposium Follow-Up 


On February 5 and 6, the members of Team Implement met 
in Washington, DC, to scope out the task ahead. Present was Jo- 
seph Kalt from the Kennedy School of Government, a menber 
of the 75th Anniversary Symposium Steering Committee. }'e 
summarized the final report of the committee and articulated th: 
philosophy supporting the Committee's proposal for strategic ob- 
ee ee 


Also present were Team Implement members Maria Burks, 
Diane Dayson, John Debo, Mike Finley, Maureen Finnerty, De- 
nis Galvin, Paul Haertel, Wallace Hibbard, Steve Kesselman, Er- 
nest Ortega, Stan Ponce, Dick Powers, John Reynolds, Dick 
Ring, Kate Stevenson. 

Coordinators for the four primary organizational areas cover- 
ing the recommendations met with other Team Implement mem- 
bers to discuss strategies for implementing Servicewide change, 
among them the convening of task forces, and the development 
of directives from line managers. The four coordinators are: 
Stan Ponce for resource stewardship issues; Kate Stevenson for 
environmental leadership issues; John Debo for park use and en- 
joyment issues; and Maria Burks for issues of organizational re- 
newal. The coordinators will meet next in Philadelphia at the end 
of February. 

Maria Burks and the Ranger Series Task Force met with the 
Office of Personnel Management on February 4. She reported to 
the Director that the group met with Len Klein, Associate Direc- 
tor, Career Entry. They reviewed the history of the ranger classi- 
fication/qualification issue to which Klein responded positively 
and supportively. They asked about delegated examining authori- 
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ty, restructuring the way ACWA addresses ranger issues, ~nd the 
need for a positive educational requirement with a variety of de- 
grees. In all cases, his response was positive. He then charged 
them with the task of describing what the job of ideal park rang- 
er in the generalist sense would include and what the necessary 
qualifications would be, and agreed to serve as OPM's point per- 
son and will be providing names of OPM division chiefs with 
whom the group will work. NPS action items ahead include sup- 
port for an estimated budget to carry out the work, redirection of 
staff support within WASO Ranger Activities and Interpretation 
to write the descriptions, and bringing field people together to 
define the model park ranger. 


Gerry Patten, heading up the Office of Strategic Planning, 
reviewed the process for his office's development with the 


group. . 

*Dick Marks, Loran Fraser, and Nancy Nelson reported on 
their joint role as coordinators of communication for all Sympo- 
sium follow-up efforts and facilitators for the Team Implement 
coordinators. 

*The meeting clarified the role of Team Implement members 
as responsibility to design and propose strategies for implemen- 
tation to management, management then determines those it will 
execute. 

*Pric*ities for action were considered at the meeting, prelimi- 
nary resource needs identified, and budget requirements to man- 
age the effort examined. The team considered the criteria for se- 
lecting employees to participate on the various task forces that 
will be convened to develop implementation strategies. 





BY LINDA KELLY & TOM THOMAS 


WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA 
PARTNERSHIPS: 





A STEP TOWARD THE FUTURE 


hat do the National Park Service and a steel mill in Penn- 
sylvania have in common? The Western Pennsylvania 
Partnerships Branch is here to find out. 

The Partnerships will play a vital role in America’s Industrial 
Heritage Project (AIHP), a long-range study of natural and cul- 
tural resources in a nine-county area of western Pennsylvania. 
AIHP will tell the story of industrial development in this region 
and clarify how events in this area contributed to the nation's 
rise to industrial predominance in the 20th century. It will tie 
sites of economic development to other natural and cultural re- 
sources in the arza, creating a thematic relationship unusual in 
the park system. 

HOW AIHP STARTED. America's Industrial Heritage Project 
began in 1985 with the Naiional Parks Reconnaissance Survey 
of Pennsylvania Roads and Sites, which identified significant 
cultural resources in this nine-country region of southwestern 
Pennsylvania. In December 1986, Congressman John Murtha of 
Pennsylvania's 12th District set in motion the mechanism that 
created AIHP’s action plan and led Congress to establish the 
Southwestern Pennsylvania Heritage Preservation Commission. 
The Commission, federally legislated within the Department of 
the Interior, will direct the project for the next eight years. 

AIHP plans to identify, interpret and protect natural, cultural 
and scenic resources in the region. It will preserve nationally 
significant sites in the area, and also serve to revitalize the re- 
gion by contributing to renewed economic vitality. The thrust 
will encourage greater tourist interest in the area, which will in 
turn stimulate support and service industries. 

HOW THE PARTNERSHIPS BRANCH CAN HELP. The 
Partnerships Branch, a part of Denver Service Center's Eastern 
Team, signals yet another departure from more traditional park 
operations. The Service's relationship with the Southwestern 
Pennsylvania Heritage Preservation Commission requires the 
NPS to provide quality products and assistance in a timely man- 
ner. To achieve this end, DSC decided on a new strategy in 
1991, the creation of a separate branch capable of providing a 
complete range of planning, design, and construction services. 

HOW THE PROJECT HAS EVOLVED. In February, Frede- 
rick C.K. Babb was selected as branch chief. The following 
month, more than 150 DSC personnel applied to serve on the 
project. The month of May saw 25 employees and two co-op 
students on the staff, with plans in place to expand to 31 em- 
ployees, as well as several co-op students. Also in the works was 


a small field office to assist the Branch and its partners. The 
members of the Partnership will use their varied skills in an ef- 
fort to place the resources of the area in a national context for 
the Commission. The Commission, the Mon Valley/Pittsburg 
area, and four park areas—Johnstown Flood NMem, Allegheny 
Portage Railroad NHS, Friendship Hill NHS and Fort Necessity 
NB—are the clients the Partnership will serve. 

"It's a unique situation,” says Thomas C. Dall, one of the two 
studio leaders in the Branch. Both Dall and his colleague, Linda 
Moery, note that a number of professional disciplines will inter- 
pret and evaluate the significance of the project's resources; but 
they stress that, in the Partnership, these different professions 
will be working within one supervisory structure. The studio ap- 
proach is common in private planning and design firms, but is 
unusual within the NPS. Close cooperation is critical to the suc- 
cess of such an interdisciplinary venture. Partnership is the key 
concept in the Branch's function, not only with the Commission, 
but with its own members and the local communities. 

GETTING TO KNOW THE RESOURCES. On June 3, 1991, 
the Partnerships Branch left Denver to begin a week-long tour 
of AIHP’s nine-county region. The group of planners, architects, 
landscape architects, engineers, natural resources specialists, 
historians, and administrative personnel visited numerous cultu- 
ral and natural resources in the area. Indeed, the very diversity 
of disciplines included in this team effort simply reflects the re- 
markable diversity of the resources in AIHP. The integration of 
transportation, mining and industrial facilities in the region 
makes the nine-county area a microcosm representing the birth 
and development of American industrialization. 

AIHP Project Director Randy Cooley, Allegheny Portage 
Railroad NHS Superintendent Peter Nigh, and Friendship Hill/ 
Fort Necesssity Superintendent Marilyn Parris guided Branch 
members around this fascinating area. The East Broadtop Nar- 
row Gauge Railroad, the new visitor facilities currently under 
construction at Horseshoe Curve, the Mount Etna furnace com- 
plex, the historic blacksmith shop and steel mill at the Cambria 
Iron Company, and the Albert Gallatin House at Friendship Hill 
NHS were among the high points. 

Since then, the Partnership has organized its numerous pro- 
jects in order of priority and has moved rapidly in assigning its 
personnel to specific project teams. The Branch's work on AIHP 
is well underway. “It's really exciting,” says Branch Chief Fred 
Babb, “and we're all looking forward to being part of the 
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group.” The high degree of coordination and cooperation the 
Partnership has already enjoyed with its counterparts among 
State and national parks personnel in Pennsylvania bode well for 
the successful completion of America's Industrial Heritage pro- 
ject. 

In April 1990, the NPS's 21st Century Task Force report con- 
cluded that only a dynamic and flexible agency could remain rel- 
evant in the complex environment of the next century. To that 
end, the report advised, the Service must function increasingly 
as a partner, providing leadership and working in cooperation 
“with others in a united conservation effort." The Western Penn- 






‘mcs Both France and Great Britain wanted to establish 
themselves in the Ohio valley, to control the fur trade and, for the 
British, to administer the region for eventual settlement. Eco- 
nomic development and exploitation were basic elements, as 
both whites and Native Americans became increasingly tied to 
the fur trade and the resulting battle for this vast territory. The 
eventual British victory in the French and Indian War only pre- 
Cipitated subsequent conflicts between the mother country and 
the American colonies. Colonial determination to expand into 
Ohio and the failure to resolve the disposition of the region was a 
key element in the outbreak of hostilities between Great Britain 
and its North American colonies. America's successful struggle 
for independence settled the destiny of the Native American 
tribes in the Ohio Valley and paved the way for a much more ag- 
gressive development of the resources of southwestern Pennsy!- 
vania. 


The development of a transportation network is the first chap- 
ter of the southwestern Pennsylvania story. As a young colonial 
officer from Virginia, George Washington cut a road through the 
dense forests of the region, helping to trigger the French and In- 
dian War. Washington's trail laid the foundation for the National 
Road, which tied settlements in the Old Northwest above the 
Ohio River to the eastern seaboard. 

Both roads, and the canals which followed, help to illustrate 
the difficulties white settlers encountered in connecting the fron- 
tier regions and demonstrating the power of economic incentives 
to overcome geographic barriers. The astonishing portage sys- 
tems constructed to complete Pennsylvania's canal system 
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sylvania Partnerships Branch and other partnership projects can 
serve as the models for this effort. AIHP—in partnership with 
the Partnerships Branch—puts the National Park Service on the 
cutting edge of a new preservation ethic. 





Linda Kelly is a natural resource specialist on the Western 
Pennsylvania Partnerships Branch. She is a master’s candidate 
in the School of Architecture and Planning at the University of 
Colorado. Tom Thomas is an historian on the Western Pennsy!- 
vania Partnerships Branch. He is a PhD. student in history also 
at the University of Colorado. 


. Ruin History of Southwestern Pennsylvania 


through the Allegheny mountains testifies not only to human ini- 
tiative, but also to the vast potential of the trans-Appalachian 
frontier. The region also gives us the opportunity to reevaluate 
the significance of the frontier concept in the American experi- 
ence. The frontier may have offered freedom, but southwestem 
Pennsylvania's remarkable transportation systems would never 
have been built if the area had not offered tremendous opportuni- 
ty for economic advancement. 

Railroads were the next link in the area's transportation net- 
work, and certainly the most significant in the 19th and carly 
20th centuries. The rails not only greatly enhanced the ability to 
travel, they also were a primary stimulus to other economic de- 
velopment. The explosive growth of the American steel industry 
is due more to the demand for rail than any other single product. 

Steel and thc railroads existed symbiotically throughout the 
last decades of the 19th century, and this close connection had 
profound consequences for southwestern Pennsylvania. The re- 
gion was ideally suited to engage in large-scale steel production. 
It had long been a leader in the iron industry; and with its vast 
coal reserves, excellent transportation network and access to the 
iron ore of the Mesabi range, southwestern Pennsylvania quickly 
became an integral part of the industry which perhaps best illus- 
trates America's economic development. 

The steel industry was a tremendous catalyst to the explosive 
growth of the region's economy and attracted vast numbers of 
new residents. The nine-county area played a vital part in both 
the history of European immigration in the 19th century and of 
American social history in general. The steel and railroad indus- 
tries also were instrumental in the creation of a permanent Amer- 
ican working class. Much of the country's tumultuous and 
bloody labor history was written in the valleys of southwestern 
Pennsylvania. 





BY MARY RISSER 





THE YOSEMITE FUND, 
PROVIDING FOR TOMORROW 


S$ a relative newcomer to the 

park staff, | quickly discov- 
ered how passionately people feel 
about Yosemite NP. I usually walk 
through the Valley at lunchtime. 
During the last two years I have no- 
ticed subtle improvements to the 
resources, many of which, I 
learned, have resulted from the 
hard work and dedication of a #* 
group of people known as The Yo- 
semite Fund. 

Yosemite, like every other park, 
experiences serious budget 
dilemmas. How can we develop 
museum exhibits, restore meadows, 
study endangered species, 
reconstruct trails, preserve historic 
buildings, or buy precious 
Ahwahneechee baskets and fine art 
for the museum collection during 
these times of tight money? 

As the park's responsibilities to 
the visiting public increase, the 
budget cannot keep pace. Yosemite 
can fund only one-third of the inter- 
pretive rangers and one-half of the 
protection rangers on staff in 1975. This paints a bleak picture of 
its future. How can we continue to do all that we need to do? Ac- 
cording to Superintendent Mike Finley, "Yosemite's employees 
are as highly motivated as any in the Service, but they do not 
have the resources at their command to address the myriad prob- 
lems facing Yosemite. Considering today's budget scenarios, 
they won't.” 

Fortunately, The Yosemite Fund entered the picture in 1985 
as part of the Yosemite Association. In 1988, it incorporated in 
California as an independent, private, non-profit organization 
under a memorandum of agreement with the National Park Ser- 
vice. Its sole purpose is to provide funding for projects and pro- 
grams that protect, restore, enhance or otherwise benefit Yosem- 
ite NP. Its track record—more than 60 different park projects 
supported by more than $2 million in donations—demonstrates 
the value of public/private partnerships when addressing nation- 
al park needs. 

“Without the Fund we couldn't think about vision,” states Fin- 
ley. “The Fund allows us to plan projects, to see those projects 
through to fruition, and to exercise vision for tomorrow.” 

Management Assistant Frank Dean serves as the park's liai- 





son with the Fund. He describes it 
not as a membership organization 
but as a foundation established to 
raise money. It does not engage in 
political activity or other advocacy. 
A Council of Directors provides 
guidance to its executive director, 
and the organization operates with 
only three full-time staff members 
and a multitude of volunteers. 
Overhead remains at an impres- 
sively low 30 cents on the dollar. 
' The Fund has two levels of 
sponsorship. Corporate Protectors 
donate $5,000 or more; Individual 
Protectors donate $1,000 or more 
on an annual basis. Corporations 
may such as Wells Fargo Bank, Chev- 
ron, Exxon, Pacific Bell, Union 
Bank, Bank of America, Bank of 
California, Sun-Maid Growers and 
Transamerica donate money and 
« support projects. Various founda- 
tions also contribute large sums. In- 
> dividuals likewise demonstrate 
t their attachment to the park 
through their response to direct 
mail appeals to prospective Friends of Yosemite. Even during a 
recession, direct mailing donations have increased to an average 
of $40 per gift. 

Through the Fund, community groups and organizations— 
Chevron Employee Volunteers, the California Conservation 
Corps, and the San Francisco Conservation Corps, for exam- 
ple— volunteer their help for various projects. For three years 
Chevron has provided a grant to restore black oak woodlands in 
Yosemite Valley. Although once prevalent, the black oak wood- 
land habitat has dwindled because of fire suppression and hu- 
man activities. Chevron employees volunteer their time and per- 
form much of the work. They participate in transplanting 
perennial plants, decompacting the soil, gathering mulch, break- 
ing up and removing asphalt, roping off sensitive areas, and put- 
ting up protective cones around the oak seedlings. 

Special campaigns also raise money. The Bank of America 
personalized check series, illustrated with images of Yosemite, 
benefits the Fund. Sale of the checks and leather check book 
cover have contributed more than $20,000. The Fund has 
targeted this money to improve trails in the Mariposa Grove of 
Big Trees near Wawona. 
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An East Bay Chapter of the 
Fund has developed specific 
fundraising efforts to benefit a 
major restoration project at 
Happy Isles, such as Yosemite 
Night at the Oakland A's and an appeal printed on Safeway gro- 
cery bags. Three Take-A-Hike benefit auctions, which raised 
more than $30,000 each, included items such as High Sierra 
Camp reservations, Ahwahnee rooms, selections of wines and 
even a $5,000 Arabian filly. 

Each year park staff develop and review project proposals, 
which then are submitted to the Fund. From these, the Fund se- 
lects those projects it can and wants to support. Contributions 
have helped conduct a wilderness historic resources survey, doc- 
ument pictographs in Pate Valley, restore wilderness areas, mon- 
itor bighorn sheep, manage peregrine falcons, repair backcoun- 
try trails, and remove an abandoned sewage plant and road. 
Also, the Fund has helped acquire historic photographs and 
unique Ahwahneechee baskets for the museum. Private money 
completely supported the 1990 centennial celebration; The Yo- 
semite Fund provided a large percentage. 

Currently, The Yosemite Fund is sponsoring the pilot project 
of the long-term Merced River rehabilitation. The Merced has 
been damaged by bridges that are too narrow, rock 
embankments built to prevent lateral fluctuation of river banks, 
and countless tons of rock dumped into the river to control its 
channel. The park is removing several campsites along the river, 
fencing off sensitive areas, removing artificially placed rocks, 
and planting thousands of cottonwood and willow cuttings. This 
project will begin to restore the Merced River to a more natural 
State. 

The Yosemite Fund also supports research and development 
efforts, which enable the NPS to use different techniques and 
document their effectiveness. Kristin Ramsey, a restoration 








B. Hansen with members of the Board at Yosemite. 
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"The Yosemite Fund demonstrates the 
best of private-public partnerships." 
— Superintendent Mike Finley 


worker, helps conduct and coordinate the restoration projects. 
"We like to think that because we have drawn a boundary onto 
a map, the park is a magically protected, naturally functioning 
ecosystem. Many parts of the park, however, cannot function 
naturally because they have been damaged,” Kristin states. "We 
couldn't afford to do nearly as much without The Yosemite 


Happy Trails, Thanks To 
The Yosemite Fund 

More than 800 miles of trails guide visitors through Yosemite 
NP, a system that started to receive supplemental funding 
through The Yosemite Fund at the same time NPS funding be- 
gan to erode. I led the park's efforts to maintain these trails for 
almost three years. The Yosemite Fund has meant a lot to us. It 
was only through the F :..d that we finally were able to undertake 
the major trail reconstruction project at Donahue Pass. We 
wouldn't have a backcountry trail reconstruction program at the 
park without the Fund. ONPS money doesn't even begin to cover 
the routine trail maintenance needed in the park. 

Thanks to the Fund, the trail crew was able to use a $130,000 
donation to complete a three-year project to reconstruct the Don- 
ahue Pass trail at the southern entrance to Yosemite NP on the 
John Muir and Pacific Crest trails. The project inciuced probably 
the most intensive and innovative alpine meadow and trail resto- 
ration in the park. Crews constructed approximately 200 fect of 
elevated causeway, hundreds of feet of multi;:e tier drywall and 
rip-rap tread. Erin Anders was the one respousible for directing 
much of this. He's done an excellent job in the backcountry. Re- 
cently, the Fund set aside $68,000 to bein two years of similar 
work at Lewis Creek. We're grateful for the critical support this 


provides. 

As part of the East Bay Chapter's Happy Isles project, the 
trail crew constructed a handicapped-accessible trail and bridge 
to the islands in the middle of the Merced River. It was especial- 
ly a challenge because we kept having to bring the natural grade 
into compliance with accessibility standards, as well as allow for 
interpretive pullouts and signing. 

None of these or other activities could have occurred without 
The Yosemite Fund. It's been a very important source of funding 
for the trail crew through the lean years. Each year the competi- 
tion for Yosemite Fund dollars gets tougher, but the Fund has 
shown dedication to Yosemite's wilderness resources, and trail 
work is the greatest single means that the park has to mitigate 
wilderness impacts. 

Tim Luddington 








Fund dollars. The Fund provides a large percentage of the 
restoration budget.” 

The Yosemite Fund supports cultural resources projects as 
well. The Indian exhibit at the museum was renovated in this 
way, and a new entrance to the Indian Garden was completed. 
Park staff expanded the museum and included a redesigned 
diorama of an Indian family. Pacific Bell funded the museum 
lobby mural, a large format photograph of an Indian dance 
demonstration in 1949. 

"The Yosemite Fund demonstrates the best of private-public 
partnerships,” says Finley. “Although it addresses a small pro- 
purtion of our many park needs, we appreciate the ability to 
make that progress, and their support is expanding. OSHA, EPA, 
and other regulations require us to run sewage treatment plants 
and meet clean water and air standards. The Yosemite Fund is a 
godsend. It provides the support that enables us to do not what is 
required by the law, but what is required by conscience.” 

During one of my recent lunch walks, I watched a pine cone 
fall into the Merced River. The ripples quietly spread outward. It 
occurred to me at the time that The Yosemite Fund provides a 














Tve donated 30 dollars to the Yosemite Pund partly because | 
have seen the beauty and grandeur of Yosemite for my self and 
partly because I have a love of nature as grand as Yosemite its 
self. | am 11 years old and have visited Yosemite many times be- 
fore. Sincerety, Adam Prater 





channel for people to affect change in the park. Their efforts are 
not lost but spread out like ripples, becoming part of the larger 
process—part of the positive changes shaping Yosemite 
National Park. 





Mary Risser has been Yosemite's concessions management spe- 
cialist since 1989. 


Why The Yosemite Fund? 


The Yosemite Pund is part of a long tradition of philanthropic 
action that dates back to the earliest years of Yosemite NP. In 
1879 private efforts in sepport of the park began when thousands 
of children put their pennies, nickels and dimes into collection 
baskets to help build the park chapel. In 1915, Stephen Mather 
pooled his money with that of nis friends to buy the Tioga Toll 
Roed crossing the patk. Since 1985, The Yosemite Fund has 
helped channel people's desires to contribute to Yosemite NP. 
The Yosemite Fund enables people to do something positive for 
a place they love, to learn about it, and to become a part of it. 

Everyone at the Fund connects with Yosemite differently. 
The Fund's chairman, Dick Outer, grew up in the park where his 
father worked for the Curry Company. Board member Eileen 
Berry worked for the Park Service and has lived all her life in 
and eround Yosemite. Fund volunteers Pat and Ross Bender 
were married at Glacier Point and spend their anniversary in the 
park every year. Other board members and volunteers may have 
no one event linking them to the park, but they all want to help 
because of their strong feelings for this area in which, at one 
time or another, they have walked, cycled, camped, swam or 
skied. A new volunteer, Brock Blatter, actually hasn't visited Yo- 
semite yet. He plans to go, but, in the meantime, he is helping to 
customize the Pund's database because he believes in the value 
of Yosemite and of individual action to provide for its future. 

People who help Yosemite through The Yosemite Fund have 
chosen to make a commitment to the park. Mary Watt is a volun- 
teer who has helped the Fund with its office work for the past 
five years. Filing papers, typing letters, preparing for meetings 
and events, she knows she's taking pact in a process that ends up 
with oak seedlings guing into the earth below Yosemite Falls and 
peregrine falcons swooping twough the air shove Tenaya 
Canyon. 


Sunlight on granite can seem a long way away from a down- 
town office, but the connection is clear when you consider that 


the main tasx of fundraising is communication. Every bit of typ- 
ing. accounting, and writing thet goes on at the Pund is directed 
toward that single focus. In the crowded, developed world of the 
1990s, communication is a much more complex affair than it was 
when Mather talked a few special friends into purchasing the 
Tioga Road. But the concept remains the same, and the inspira- 
tion Yosemite offers is equally as powerful. The Fund simply be- 
comes the vehicle, which enables dedicated individuals tw put 
their inspiration to work—o channel it in a positive way that we 
at the Pund hope will leave behind a legacy to inspire others. 
Bernadette Powell 
Yosemite Pund 
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BY TRACY FORTMANN 





THE SCOOP 
ON THE FUND 


hanks to my Horace Albright Employee Development Fund 

grant and a supportive supervisor, | was given the opportuni- 
ty to spend some time working with The Yosemite Fund. Arriv- 
ing at the doorstep of their San Francisco offices last October, | 
wasn't quite sure what I would find. 

I don't want to suggest | was going in blind. I'd done my 
homework and knew quite a bit about them. Checking around, I'd 
learned fairly quickly that, although a young organization, they 
had more than proven themselves by “delivering the goods,” so 
to speak. In six short years, they'd donated more than $2 million 
to Yosemite NP. In that time, they'd also gained a reputation as a 
team player. They were known for working well with every- 
one—the park, the public, and both the nonprofit and the busi- 
ness community. 

The only questions I still had about the Fund were operational 
in nature. Nonprofits can vary greatly in character and in the way 
they are run. | wanted to see if the Fund lived up to its reputa- 
tion—whether it was a good partner. | was looking for and hop- 
ing to find an organization that could be used as a model for oth- 
er Friends organizations, and I had a feeling that the Fund would 
have the right ingredients. 

We in the Service want our partners to be as dedicated as we 
are to maintaining the public's trust in our activities. Since its 
creation, the Service has had the unwritten philosophy of doing 
the right things for the right reasons. We've also expected and re- 
quired this of our partners. | found The Yosemite Fund to be an 
organization working within the bounds of that philosophy, and 
it was clearly evident simply by watching its employees in ac- 
tion. 
The Fund has a staff of only three full-time paid employees. 
In many ways, Executive Director Bob Hansen epitomizes the 
kind of nonprofit leader the Service would be looking for. Bob 
had an impressive career in conservation before coming to the 
Fund. He was an administrator with the Yosemite Institute, and 
director of the Nature Conservancy's Santa Cruz Island preserve. 
In his “spare” time, he teaches extension courses through the 
University of California on Yosemite, Giant Sequoia ecology, 
and the California Gold Rush. He lives and breathes Yosemite, 
as reflected by the many mementos scattered throughout his of- 
fice, which represent his years of association with Yosemite. 

Administrative Assistant Ann Walker is a new convert to Yo- 
semite’s magic. Joining the Fund a year and a half ago, she ex- 
plains, “1 wanted a job where I could really make a difference. 
Because of my long-standing interest in conservation and envi- 
ronmental concerns, | knew this was that job.” Prior to working 
at the Fund, she raised the capital to attend an October 1989 
Peace Walk in the Soviet Union. 

Among her many duties, Donor Coordinator Bernadette 
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he Yosemite Fund staff (1 to r) Bob Hansen, Ann Walker, and 
Bernadette Powell 


Powell manages the direct mail campaigns, edits the Fund's 
newsletter, and coordinates donor recognition. Although the 
newest addition to the staff, coming on board just last summer, 
she has—as Bob likes to say—"hit the ground running.” A hik- 
ing enthusiast, she spends many weekends in the mountains, and 
is intent on walking every trail in Yosemite NP. 

The Yosemite Fund is an exceptional partner for a number of 
reasons worth noting. Its Board and staff share the values of the 
park and the Park Service. It's streamlined. With a constant eye 
toward curbing the costs, volunteers take on much of the work- 
load and they're in the offices continually; special projects get 
done mostly through short-term contracts; and Board members 
pay their own travel and other expenses. As Bob emphasized ear- 
ly on, “What we're all about is getting as much assistance to Yo- 
semite as possible, at as little cost as possible. That's why we're 
getting along with only three, full-time, paid staff. Sure, | could 
easily double our size and it would be justifiable, but I'm not go- 
ing to." 

The Fund is getting the job done, ana it's getting it done with 
the help of employees who couldn't be more dedicated. That's 
the real scoop on the Fund, the final piece of evidence that I had 
been looking for to assure me that my feelings had been correct 
all along. Although I was part of their office for only a short 
time, | found out quickly that the Fund is the model I'd hoped it 
would be. It's a good partner—doing the right things for the right 
reasons. 





Tracy Fortmann is a program analyst in WASO’s Office of 
Policy, with lead responsibility for NPS jundraising policy and 
oversight. 














acific Bell removed 

six miles of aerial tel- 
ephone cable along the Southside 
Drive in Yosemite Valley, to sup- 
port Yosemite NP's efforts to re- 
store more pristine conditions 
there. Extraordinary measures 
were taken to preserve sensitive 
environmental and archeological 
areas during the work. “Instead 
of using trucks and mechanized 
cable winches, the cable and 
poles were lowered, cut up, and 
carried out by hand,” said Pacific 
Bell Engineer Marlin Nachtigal. 


In other restoration efforts, 
Pacific Bell reburied an under- 
ground telephone cable exposed 
by erosion. A 12-man Youth 
Conservation Corps crew rebuilt 
the trail last summer and con- 
structed “water bars” to divert fu- 
ture runoff into natural drainages 
and prevent reexposure of the 
cable. Future restoration plans in- 
clude the removal of 15 miles of 
cable from other park areas in 
1992. 


PARK BRIEFS 





I — You're 
walking a moonlit trail 


around a lush lowland meadow 
surrounded by towering trees. 
Tall grass blowing in a cool 
evening breeze and a star-filled 
sky add to the moment. 
Suddenly, from the dark you hear 
a sound...a sound like a voice 
from the past. 

On the evenings of August 
24 and 31, 1991, this rare 
opportunity occurred for 
hundreds of visitors at Mount 
Rainier NP (WA) who witnessed 
“shadows of the past” along the 
Trail of the Shadows at 
Longmire, a special living history 
program led by a uniformed park 
ranger. Guests walked a half-mile 
trail lit only by gas lanterns and 
the moon. During their walk back 
through time they encountered 
several persons who helped shape 
the rich history of the Mount 


Rainier area. These “shadows 
from the past” reminisced about 
the discovery of the mineral 
springs, homesteading and 
building trails, summit climbs, 
the awesome beauty of the area 
and the need for its protection 
from development. 

Following the program, 
participants enjoyed refreshments 
and were introduced to cast 
members. Visitors lefi with not 
only a better understanding of the 
Mount Rainier area but a greater 
appreciation of their own roles in 
the park's continued protection 
and preservation. 

Scott Shane 





he strains of patriotic 

music from 
Toledo Symphony Orchestra's 
concert band echoed across the 
waters of Lake Erie and the 
grounds of Perry's Victory and 
International Peace Memorial 
(OH) as the sun set between the 
towering masts of U.S. Brig Ni- 
agara. The concert, attended by 
1,500 visitors, concluded the 
joint celebration of the NPS 7Sth 
anniversary and the | 78th anni- 
versary of the Battle of Lake 
Erie. 

Highlighting the weekend 
event was the return visit of Ni- 
agara. Recently reconstructed by 
the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania to its 1813 appearance, Ni- 
agara was Commodore Oliver 
Hazard Perry's flagship during 
the later stages of his decisive 
victory over a British flotilla on 
September 10, 1813. The majes- 
lic sailing vessel returned to the 
site of its historic engagement for 
only the second time, the first be- 
ing after it was raised and rebuilt 
at Erie, PA, in 1913, when it at- 
tended the comerstone laying 
ceremonies at Perry's Victory and 
International Peace Memorial on 
the 100th anniversary of the 
battle. 

A reception on board the 
vessel for four hundred dignitar- 
ies and guests kicked off the 
weekend activities. Among those 
on board were U. S. Representa- 
tive Paul Gillmor, Midwest RD 
Don Castleberry, and Eastern 
National Park and Monument 
Association President George 








Minnucci. The ship was open to 
the general public, with more 
than 8,000 people having toured 
the two-masted square ngger by 
Monday afternoon. Weekend ac- 
tivities also included a parade 
through the village of Put-in-Bay, 
a formal ceremony honoring 
those lost in battle, a living histo- 
ry encampment, a variety of mili- 
tary and cultural demonstrations, 
and a special U.S. Post Office 
station with commemorative en- 
velope and cancellation. 

On September 10, Niagara, 
accompanied by a fleet of private 
and commercial craft, sailed 
northwestward from Put-in-Bay 
to the actual battle site. Floral 
wreaths representing the NPS, 
the U.S. Navy, the Village of 
Put-in-Bay, and the crew of Niag- 
ara were placed on Lake Erie to 
commemorate the lives lost dur- 
ing the naval engagement. 

Gerard Altoff 





he Conservation 

Fund, in conjunction 
with the Richard King Mellon 
Foundation, purchased 151 acres 
of farmland and buildings 
comprising the West Woods 
section of the Battle of Antietam. 
West Woods was the site of 
intense fighting where three 
Union brigades encountered large 
numbers of Confederate forces 
with disastrous results. 
Commenting on West Woods, 
NPS Chief Historian Ed Bearss 


noted that “to a Civil War soldier, 
West Woods was a synonym for 
terror. Within 20 minutes the 
Union brigades suffered more 
than 2,200 casualties.” The land 
was donated to the NPS for 
inclusion in Antietam NB. 
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NPS PEOPLE 


NEWS 


Gerald Patten arrived in Denver, CO, 
recently to begin preparations for a new 
Office of Strategic Planning—one of the 
major steps promised by Director Ridenour 
to come out of the 7Sth Anniversary 
Symposium held in Vail, CO, last year. 
Paitza was the North Atlantic Regional 
Office director until appointed by Ridenour 
to assume responsibility for the new Office 
of Strategic Planning. In accepting the 
appointment, Patten said, “I intend to build 
on the milestones we reached during this 
75th anniversary, and this effort will succeed 
if we continue to build on the public-private 
partnerships that have emerged this year.” 

As specifically defined by Director 
Ridenour, the Office of Strategic Planning 
will: 

* serve as a focal point for the 
evaluation of present and future trends that 
influence the Service's planning, 
development, protection, and management 
decisions; 

* analyze current problems, project 
future trends, and develop strategies and 
recommendations for Servicewide resolution 
of issues that cross organizational lines; 

* ensure that information and 
recommendations are conveyed to 
appropriate offices throughout the Service; 
and 

* project alternatives for the protection, 
management, and use of significant natural 
and cultural resources. 


Major Andre Jordan has been promot- 
ed to the rank of assistant chief of the U.S. 
Park Police. 


E&AA Life member Robert S. 
Chandler stepped into the superintendency 
of Grand Canyon NP (AZ) in October, 
replacing Jack Davis, who moved on to 
Washington to fill the position of associate 
director for park operations. “Grand Canyon, 
one of the nation’s most popular and 
important crown-jewel parks, deserves 
first-rate leadership,” observed Director 
Ridenour. "Bob has handled difficult 
assignments well. At Santa Monica, he was 
the first superintendent, setting basic 
direction for a premier urban park. In St. 
Louis, he supervised development of the 
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Museum of Westward Expansion at the 
famed Gateway Arch. And in the Everglades, 
he has grappled with some of the most 
difficult environmental issues faced by any 
park.” 


Bill Sontag, Rocky Mountain Region 
special assistant during the Service's 75th 
anniversary year, has been appointed to his 
first superintendency. He steps into the 
vacancy left by Frank Smith, former 
superintendent at Chamizal NMem (TX). 
“Bill brings to the Southwest Region twenty 
years experience as a manager of educational 
Park Service,” said SW RD John Cook, in 
making the announcement.” Sontag joined 
the government in 1971 with the U.S. Fish 
and Wildlife Service, transferring to the Park 
Service in 1981 to serve as the Rocky 
Mountain Region's chief of interpretation. He 
received the Department of the Interior 
Superior Service Award in 1991. 


Gordon J. Wilson has been named the 
new superintendent of Castillo de San 
Marcos and Fort Matanzas NMs (FL). A 
{5-year careerist with the NPS, Wilson 
began as a living history interpreter at C&O 
Canal NHP (MD), following that with 
assignments at Castillo de San Marcos NM 
(FL), Allegheny Portage Railroad NHS (PA), 
Johnstown Flood NM (PA), and Colonial 
NHP (VA). He and his wife, Cindy, were 
married in the chapel at the Castillo. Wilson 
is excited about returning to the Castillo as 
its superintendent, and looks forward to 
working with the community 


Thirty-eight years ago, local Carlsbad 
residents helped a 14-year-old migrant farm 
worker who was down on his luck. Kenny 
Flynn spent a night in a Salvation Army 
shelter, then was hitchhiking through 
Carlsbad, NM, when he was picked up by a 
"Mrs. White” who gave him food and 
lodging. The following morning, an NPS 
employee took him to the caverns for a tour 
and another free meal. Flynn, now 52, is a 
Homer, Alaska, fisherman, who recently 
returned to the park to say “thanks.” He 
picked up two European hitchhikers along 
the way, in recognition of the kindness 
rendered to him years before, and presented 








the park with a decorative glass bow! 
containing items related to the sea. Park 
records give no clue to the employee aiding 
Mr. Flynn in 1953. Anyone who can shed 
light on the identity of this individual can 
contact Management Assistant Bob Crisman 
at 505/785-2232. 


MOVES 


Mark McCutcheon from Yellowstone 
NP ranger to Lassen Volcanic NP (CA) dis- 
trict ranger, Pat Chansley from Yellowstone 
NP administrative assistant to Montana State 


researcher to return to college; Susan Gar- 
land from Cuyahoga Valley NRA (OH) to 
RMRO legislative assistant; Robert Lang- 
ston from U.S. Park Police assistant chief to 
chief; Earl Gillespie from SERO cultural re- 
sources to Williamsport Preservation Center 
(MD); Karen Brown from Saguaro NM 
(AZ) administrative officer to Mammoth 
Cave NP (KY) administrative officer; Mike 
Adams from Great Smoky Mountains NP 
(TN) ranger to Mammoth Cave NP chief of 
interpretation; Paul Strobak from Yellow- 
stone NP maintenance to Grand Canyon NP 
assistant chief of maintenance; Mary Heller 
from Yellowstone NP public affairs to Yel- 
lowstone personnel; Dana Meek from Big 
Bend NP (TX) sewage treatment plant opera- 
tor to the same position at Yellowstone NP, 
Ross Rice from DSC detail on Custer NF to 
Wind Cave NP (SD) chief ranger; Bill 
Pierce from Devils Tower NM (WY) super- 
intendent to Olympic NP (WA) chief ranger; 
Phil Francis from Yosemite NP assistant 
RD for administration to SWRO; John Do- 
naldson from Yellowstone NP to Badlands 
NP (SD) chief ranger, Lloyd Kortge from 
Badlands to Yellowstone NP ranger; Lind- 
say Robb from Yellowstone NP mainte- 
nance to interpretive management assistant; 
and Leigh Ann Dunworth from Yellow- 
stone landscape architect to Chippewa NF 
landscape architect. 


Note: This new section of Courier can 
be used as an informal way to notify 
colleagues and friends of transfers within 
and outside of the Park Service. Send 
transfer notices to Courier, P.O. Box 37127, 
Washington, DC 20013-7127. Include your 
name, former position and park, and your 
new position and park. 








NPS PEOPLE 


August 1980 to 1985. called Irma one of the 
all-time greats of the NPS. The though of 
Sequoia/Kings Canyon without her 1s hard to 
accept, he said. It's like losing a piece of the 
park's heart. Jum Mardis. the park's former 
A/O, recalled that after his retirement in 
1982, he messed his daily visits with Irma 
most. It was a great way to start the day, he 
remembered. 

During her career, Irma received the 
Mertonous Service Award and the 
Distinguished Service Award. the highest 
honor the Department of the Intenor bestows 
on its employees. The entire Park Service 
joins Sequora/Kings Canyon in saying 
“thanks” to Irma for the abundance of Park 
Service spirit she gave \o everything she did. 


Robert J. (Bob) Arkins retired 
November 199! from the Rocky Mountain 
Regional Office as chief of the Division of 
Recreation Grants and Assistance. He had 
completed 3% years of federal service which 
began in the Bureau of Outdoor Recreation 
in 1955. He and his wife, Margaret, look 
forward to a long and healthy retirement at 
11182 W. 27th Place, Lakewood, CO 80215. 


DEATHS 
— 


Donald Salzbrenner, 37. son of Laura 
Salzbrenner, died in an automobile accident 
outside of Denver on December 2, 1991. He 
was returning to Omaha after helping a 
friend move to the Denver area. Messages of 
condolence may be sent to Laura at 1702 N. 





31 St, Omaha, NE 68111. 

Laura ran a successful paper recycling 
program prior to the current Midwest 
recycling project. Through thz years her 
efforts resulted in the donation of substantial 
sums of money to EAAA Education Trust 
Fund. 


E&AA life member Anthony E. (Tony) 
Stark, 80, died December 2! at the 
University of Tennessee Medical Center. A 
graduate of the University of Michigan, he 
worked for the Park Service 34 years. 
beginning his career in Yellowstone, and 
later serving at the Blue Ridge Parkway and 
Cape Hatteras NS, as well as the Southeast 
Regional Office. He retired as that region's 
safety officer in 1974. 

Tony proved that retirement years 
provide an important opportunity for 
creative, fulfilling service to one's 
community. He was chairman of the 
Regional Council on Aging for the Knoxville 
area and a member of the Sevier County 
Council on Aging. He also served as 
chairman of the Tennessee Coalition for 
Nursing Home Reform, which pushed for 
and saw the passage of legislation that 
improved the state's nursing homes, and sat 
on the national board of directors for the 
Citizens Coalition for Nursing Home Refo. 
in Washington, DC. 

Tony's work brought him numerous 
awards, among them the Paul Douglas 
Goddard Award for Excellence (1986), the 
Excellence in Aging Award from the 
Southeastern United States Association of 
Agencies on Aging (1987), Ombudsman of 
the Year (1988), and a 1989 award for 
outstanding volunteer service presented by 











the Administration on Aging. Tony worked 
as hard during his retirement years as he did 
while employed by the National Park 
Service. Many people may think of ways 
they would like to contribute to their 
community, but Tony went further. He 
carried his ideas out. Mary Stone, editor of 
Experienced Living, said he “probably did 
more for the older people of Sevier County 
than anyone I know...He looked after the 
nights of nursing home residents.” 

A memorial mass for Tony was held in 
reported a large crowd was present, 
Tony “was a great guy and one of the few 
real old timers of the Yellowstone school.” 
Tony is survived by his wife, Ginny (1314 
Riverview Dr., Sevierville, TN 37862), 
daughter Toni Lanford, daughter and 
son-in-law Sharon and Lennon Hooper, a 
sister, six grandchildren and several nieces 
and nephews. Donations may be sent to the 
American Heart Association in memory of 
Tony. 
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E&AA 


MEMBER NEWS 


Nan Ketter held a delightful NPS 
Christmas luncheon in Denver on December 
4. The guest speaker was Deny Galvin, and 
those present included John and Irene DeLay, 
Nicol and Merrick Smith, Mel and Doris 
Thuring, and Don Marley, DSC's alumni rep 
on the E&AA Board. John and Irene enjoyed 
reminiscing with the Thurings about the IDRA 
dances that used to be held monthly in the 
Interior cafeteria during the late 1950s and 
early 1960s. 





Connie Wirth sends thanks for all the 
good wishes extended to him during his recov- 
ery from a broken hip in October and for best 
wishes on the occasion of his 92nd birthday on 
December |. The Christmas season was spent 
in Whitewater, WI, with granddaughter Dania 
and her family, which includes Connie Wirth's 
newest great-granddaughter, Christina, chris- 
tened on December 29. Back home at last, 
Connie wishes to extend an open invitation to 
anyone visiting the Berkshires to shop by to 
say “hello.” His address is P.O. Box 480, West 
Acres, New Lebanon, NY 12125. 


John and Irene DeLay (11169 E. Cari- 
bou, Frankton, CO 801 16) recently travelled 
east to attend the wedding of their youngest 
daughter, Maureen, and visit their children in 
Maryland and Virginia. Maureen, a second- 
generation NPS employee assigned to Harpers 
Ferry NHP as a landscape architect, lives with 
her new husband, Chris Joseph, at 2834 Mar- 
shall St., Falls Church, VA 22042. The Delays’ 
nine children and their spouses, plus grand- 
children, attended the wedding. 


Monte and Mary Fitch have relocated 
to their new home at 562 McMullin Drive, 
Grand Junction, CO 81504. Monte's daughters 
and their families arrived in time for Thanks- 
giving, and Mary's children and their families 
spent Christmas. 


E& AA Second Century member Louise 
(Liz) Luck (2504 South Tulane Drive, Fort 
Collins, CO 80525) is finishing her credits to- 
ward a master's degree in library science, and 








working part-time for the Fish and Wildlife 
Service at its National Ecology Research Cen- 
ter library. Her children, Anne, David, and 
Robert, are well. Anne attended a 10-day work 
camp in Arizona last summer with a group 
repairing and rebuilding Navajo Reservation 
houses. David visited his uncle in lowa where 
he detasseled corn and grew four inches, and 
Robert started playing string bass. 


Theo Nording's son, Josh, participated 
in his third Olympics in France. A biatholon 
champ on the American team, he was in the 
20K Biathalon, the 10K Biathalon, and the 
Men's relay. 


Mrs. Jack (Dusty) Anderson spent a 
quiet, pleasant 1991 at home. She enjoys 
pre-dawn walks to help keep her trim and start 
the day off on a happy note. As for driving, she 
plans to keep traveling at 30 miles an hour and 
holding up traffic as a little old lady should. 
Her husband, Jack, would have greatly 
enjoyed the Pearl Harbor edition of the 
Courier, she wrote, as he served with the Navy 
there on December 7. 


Toni Kastner (P.O. Box 411, Death 
Valley, CA 92328), Death Valley NM's new 
budget analyst, is pleased to be back home. 
She reports that she has a lovely apartment 
with a view "to kill for" and great people to 
work and play with. 


George Fry designed the patch for the 
Moores Creek Hiking Trails at Moores Creek 
NB as his 75th anniversary project as a park 
VIP. The patch is available for Cub Scout and 
Boy Scout units who visit the park. They will 
participate in the interpretative program at the 
visitor center, then hike the trails. Fry recalled 
that “most every historical area in the South- 
east Region has a patch for hiking the trails. I 
think I have every one in my collection. There 
are more than 400 hiking trails sponsored by 
BSA Councils throughout the U.S.” 


a 
Mantha Lykes, who retired from the 


Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation in 
December 1990 and moved back to Florida, 








married Ed Heisley in January 1992, and 
moved to their new home at 2444 East Village 
Circle, Venice, FL 34293. Last year, the 
couple took a train trip to Montana, then 
visited Glacier, Yellowstone and Grand Teton 
NPs. They travelled to California to visit 
family and tour Yosemite NP, then took in 
Grand Canyon NP on their way home. It was a 
wonderful 44-day trip, they report, which 
introduced Ed to some of the larger national 
parks. 


John and Fran Rutter spent 1991 com- 
pleting minor house remodeling. This included 
replanting shrubs killed by the cold Boise win- 
ter. The couple enjoyed the annual NPS golf 
gathering in Mesa, AZ, and spent their August 
birthdays and anniversary in Colorado with 
John, Jr., and his family. 


Boise Interagency Fire Center 
Firefighting Specialist Rick Gale was one of 
hundreds of others on Oahu Island who helped 
organize the commemorative activities 
connected with the 50th anniversary of the 
bombing of Pearl Harbor. A second-generation 
NPS employee and E&AA life member, Rick 
currently serves as president of the Association 
of National Park Rangers (ANPR). 


George Kyle, who retired a year ago 
from WASO's Office of Public Affairs, reports 
a busy year of hard work—at least as hard as 
coming to the office every day. He and his 
wife, Barbara, sold their Virginia home and 
headed south to Florida, where they leased for 
six months before buying their own three- 
bedroom home. Now they live close to Barba- 
ra's parents and help them when they can. 


a 

E& AA life member and Muir Woods 
NM Site Manager Glenn Fuller still enjoys his 
assignment at the monument. Though unable 
to attend ANPR's Rendezvous XVI at Myrtle 
Beach, he hopes to be present for E& AA's re- 
union, tentatively planned for Yosemite NP in 
September 1993. 


a 
Helen and Corky Johnson attended the 


September E&AA Reunion in the Smokies 
where they enjoyed seeing old friends. Corky 
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E&AA 


updated everyone on the activities of various 
NPS alumni: Fred and Amy Binnewies are still 
going strong, enjoying regular visits to their 
children, grandchildren and great grardchil- 
dren; Hank Schmidt had major surgery in Sep- 
tember to correct a disc problem; Bill Atte- 
rholt, former Glen Canyon NRA 
administrative assistant, died in April from 
cancer; Great Smokies retirees Mike and Mari- 
on Meyers keep things going in the Medford 
area; Faith Peterson, widow of Charles, spends 
her time as a volunteer part-time librarian at a 
local grade school; and Les and Alva Camak 
still live in the Rogue River area, although Les’ 
health is not good. Corky also commended the 
Crater Lake NP staff for trying to keep in touch 
with its alumni, who receive invitations to park 
parties and other gatherings. (E&AA asks eve- 
ry park to follow this example—the alumni are 
a great resource with a lifetime of NPS experi- 
ence to share.) 


Life goes on in Santa Fe in a relaxed and 
pleasant manner for Lois Kowski, who divides 
her time between volunteer work, bridge and 
golf as weather permits. Her ankle has healed, 
though if she walks a lot, it is still "stiffish." 


Edward Dixon Freeland's widow, Bea- 
trice (601 Pope St., #229, St. Helena, CA 
94574), made a donation to the Education 
Trust Fund in memory of Granny Liles. She re- 
membered that Granny and Mary were with 
them at Shenandoah and had been close friends 
since their Yosemite and Death Valley days. 
Granny's son, Jim, was a scholarship student at 
Phillips Andover, and Bea's grandson, Paul 
Broyles (son of Rothwell and Phyllis Freeland 
Broyles), graduated from there also. Bea keeps 
in touch with Gen McLaughlin (Johnny Mac's 
widow), Maude Allen (Tom Allen's widow), 
the Dorr Yeagers, and Gerda Hill (Red Hill's 
widow). 


E&AA continues to receive memorial 
donations to the Education Trust Fund in 
Howard Baker's memory. Ralph and Mary 
Pritchard sent a generous donation. Mary was 
Howard's secretary during his WASO years. 
Bill Proper, who retired in 1968 as a WASO 
personnel specialist, also remembered Howard 
who, along with Stan Joseph, interviewed him 
for NPS employment in the Midwest Region 
and hired him. Bill's oldest son, who went with 
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him on the interview, is now retired from a 
30-year career in the State Department's 
Diplomatic Service. He was one of the first 
NPS children to be selected for admission to 
Phillips Exeter Academy in New Hampshire 


BUSINESS NEWS 


SW RD John Cook made a generous 
donation of $1,526.25 to the Education Trust 
Fund. The amount represented the proceeds 
from the auction held at the recent Southwest 
Superintendents Conference in Santa Fe. 


E& AA has added M. Lowell White (960 
Valley Highway, Acme, Washington 98220; 
206/595-2824) to its roster of board members. 
White is the alumni rep for the Pacific North- 
west Region. In appointing White, RD Chuck 
Odegaard said the region is excited to have 
Lowell's experience, interest and enthusiasm. 
Odegaard looks forward to a more active 
E&AA alumni program under Lowell's 
guidance. Lowell retired in 1989 as associate 
regional director for operations in the Western 
Region. 


Joe Crowe, buildings and utilities 
foreman at Cuyahoga Valley NRA, is the 17th 
annual Frank F. Kowski Memorial Golf 
Tournament champion, and DSC's Mark 
Pritchett is the low gross winner in a record 
field of 516 participants. 

The announcement of last summer's 
winners was made by tournament director and 
former Southeast Regional Director Dave 
Thompson, who tallied scores from NPS sites 
across the country to determine winners based 
on the Callaway Handicap System. The 
tournament benefits the E&AA Education 
Trust Fund and raised $4,439.27 (with WASO 
yet to report). 

Crowe beat out Woody Smeck of Santa 
Monica Mountains and former champion 
Charles (Spike) Cottonwood of Sequoia-Kings 
Canyon, whe finished second and third 
respectively. All had net scores of 71 under the 
Callaway scoring, but Crowe was declared 
champion on the basis of a lower gross score 
and course difficulty. 

Crowe, who describes himself as a 
"150-pounder, soaking wet,” has been an NPS 
employee for 23 years, but didn't take up golf 
until his thirties. He has consistently been a 
winner or at the top in the local tournament at 





Cuyahoga Valley where he has played for the 
last half dozen years. 

Pritchett, a member of the Western 
Pennsylvania Partnerships branch of the DSC 
Eastern Team and a landscape architect, 
fashioned a 74 for low gross honors. Pritchett 
learned the game while attending the 
University of Arizona. 

Smeck, a landscape architect who joined 
the NPS in July, earned runner-up honors in his 
Kowski debut, without even knowing that the 
tournament was any more than a local event. 
Smeck was a high school linkster who gave up 
the sport while he worked toward his degree at 
Cal Polly-Pomona. 

Cottonwood is the old-timer among the 
top finishers, a throwback to the 1970s when 
the tourney was young. He was third in the 
second annual tournament in 1976, won the 
national title in 1978, and captured the low 
gross title in 1979. 

Cottonwood, like Crowe a buildings and 
utilities foreman, learned the game while 
working at Death Valley "where you could 
play free.” His wife, Em, finished third in 
1978, still the only woman to make the top 
three in the 17-year history of the Kowski 
event, named after the late Southwest regional 
director. 

Southeast RD Jim Coleman added his 
name to the list of 
closest-to-the-pin-off-a-designated-tee 
winners by stopping a tee shot within 5 feet, 11 
inches of the pin. He won the honor as 
Mid-Atlantic RD and later moved to the 
Southeast post. 

Mert Ingham, a retiree in environmental 
compliance, Southeast Region, sunk the 
longest putt, a 53-foot, 9-incher that ranks as 
the third longest w!nner in the meet's history, 
next to an 85-foot, 11-inch beh<:noth by Santa 
Fe's Stan Broman in 1983 and a 67-foot, 
10-incher by Santa Fe's Fay Thompson, wife of 
the tourney director, in 1980. 

The 516 entries easily broke the record 
492 set in 1990. The $4,439.27 contributed to 
E&AA, however, is short of the record 
$5,375.58 set a year ago, but the Washington, 
DC, contribution has not yet been tallied. 

This year's contribution brings the 17-year 
total to $33,277.78. Among the largest was a 
$1,395.27 check from Santa Monica 
Mountains NRA, where 49 players would have 
won a 1991 car with a hole-in-one. 

Stay tuned for information on the 1992 
tournament, or contact Dave Thompson, Box 
202, Cochiti, NM, 87041, to find out how to set 
one up at your park. 

Ben Moffett 














THE "GEM" QUILT 


Originally, the gem quilt or some equally 
creative project was intended to involve Bos- 
ton NHP junior rangers. They had done well 
in a recent essay and art ccontest—two firsts in 
the essay category and one in art. I suggested 
they pick a theme and create 11 x 11-inch de- 
signs that could be colored in on muslin. From 
that beginning, I had decided, I would stitch a 
quilt that could be raffled as a fundraiser. This 
was not to be. 

June 16 was the Bunker Hill Day Parade. 
Boston NHP’s float commemorating the 75th 
anniversary of te Park Service was the cen- 
terpiece for 4 large national park contingent in 
the parade. I visited the float at the Charles- 
town Navy Yard to take pictures. The arrange- 
ment of miniature buildings and “Old Iron- 
sides” on a flatbed was precious. I could see 
why the park had won "Best Historical Float." 
The three-dimensional props depicting park 
sites had been based on drawings by NARO's 
regional architect, George Stephen. Here in 
front of me I saw potential quilt block de- 
signs, with the 75th logo as the diagonal cen- 
ter block. The quilt design was forming. 

When I shared my float pictures with Mu- 
seum Technician Brooke Childrey I learned 
she had drawings in her files which she was 
willing to copy for me. The only question was 
how to transfer the drawings to muslin. Once 
that was determined, we could have a coloring 
party, and stitch a quilt to raise funds for the 
Employee & Alumni Association. 

Park Ranger Jan Blackshire agreed to do 
the transfer. Her drawing depicting the World 
War II ship, Cassin Young, was added to the 
design. | also enlarged the three pinecones 
with arrowhead that was on my 75th Anniver- 
sary Washington picnic invitation to form an- 
other block. Jan's skills as a graphic artist 
shone in the exquisite tracings. Then she col- 
ored with textile paints. I didn't need that col- 
oring party after all. 

I had intended to involve as many park 
people in the project as possible, and decided 
having everyone sign the back of the quilt 
would be fun. Jan suggested the 1916 Organic 
Act be written on the back. A good idea! As 
raffled tickets were sold, signatures were add- 
ed, though no one had to buy a ticket to sign. 
NARO's regional director signed, as did the 
new commander for USS Constitution. We 
were creating an heirloom. 

Once the blocks were completed I had 
three weeks to stitch the 51"x70" quilt for the 
drawing scheduled to take place at the annual 
park Christmas party December 12. The 
"Gem" traveled with me on the train to Vir- 
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ginia; I even sold tickets during my travels. I 
stitched during Thanksgiving holiday activi- 
ties and all day on the return train ride to Bos- 
ton. I stitched so much I wasn't ready for 
house guests at Christmas. My son dropped a 
green bean during Christmas day dinner, and 
he announced it had turned into a caterpillar. 
Oh me, cat hair in the carpet meant no good 
housekeeping recognition for this stitcher. 

As I stitched, however, I thought of this as 
my way to support education—the "Gem" 
would contribute to a sparkling educational 
future for some NPS child. Needless to say, 
mine seemed to be a small contribution, but it 
was a contribution nonetheless, an investment 
in the future. What better way to use time than 
making little stitches to support someone's ed- 
ucation. To me those tiny quilting stitches 
have always meant moments captured, time 
suspended, as much the evidence of passing 
time as grains of sand. Here were stitches for 
one of our NPS children's future, even if they 
only resulted in one book purchased. 

Maintenance Mechanic Foreman Harry 
Braid purchased the ticket that "Santa Claus" 


























ultimately drew out of the raffle box. Harry 
declared he had won a “piece of art.” His 
words were yet another reward, another treas- 
ured intangible gift I've always connected 
with projects such as this. I had wanted every- 
one who bought a ticket to win, but I'm espe- 
cially glad that Harry's ticket was selected. He 
had been the most verbal about the quilt, hav- 
ing bought three sets of tickets, including a 
last set purchased late on December 12. (His 
winning ticket came from another earlier pur- 
chase, however.) 

A total of $387 was collected, with $60 de- 
ducted for expenses. On December 16 Super- 
intendent John Burchilll's letter and checks to- 
taling $327 were sent to EXAA Executive 
Director Terry Wood on behalf of a// park em- 
ployees for the Education Trust Fund. 

"Making a quilt is like planting a tree,/It is 
an act of love and faith in the future.” 

Beverly J. Siglin 
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